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Now Published in a Three Book Edition 


Hamilton’s Essentials of Arithmetic 


Lower Grades Middle Grades Higher Grades 


-— Sapheame has never been a series of arithmetics more sane, more practical, 
more closely linked .with the pupil’s life, and more helpful in preparing 
him for his work after he leaves school. 


Among other things these books 


Appeal to pupil’s interest through Number Games, Furnish numerous Drills for Accuracy and Speed 

Make the Shortest Methods the natural methods, 

the pape Group together problems on common subjects, 

y, - thus making for consecutive thinking, sus- 

Present Socialized Recitations which develop taining interest, supplying useful informa- 
responsibility and resourcefulness. tion, etc. 


If you wish to see for yourself how well Hamilton’s Essentials of Arithmetic do these things send for our special circular No. 1809 


AMERICAN COMPAND 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO BOSTON ATLANTA 


THE RIVERSIDE LITERATURE SERIES 


Some Modern Authors | Some Notable Facts About the Series 


Some Modern Authors 
in the Series 
SARAH ORNE JEWETT 
HELEN KELLER 
RupyaArp KIPLING 


in the Series 


ie Aweee Forty years of service to American schools. 
JANE G, AUSTIN 


Contains 304 titles,—most of the volumes 


Appice FARWELL Brown obtainable in both inexpensive Bristol Board, Enos A. Mus 

James Bryce or Cloth binding. 

Ricnarp Henry DANA GeorGeE Hersert PALMER 
JOHN DRINKWATER ; Over 3,000 poems, stories, and selections from JOSEPHINE PRESTON PEABODY 


Cuarites W. Exior PERRY 


Joun Fiske English and American authors, of 
Wirrrep T. GRENFELL which are not available in school editions. ‘ Dattas Lore SHarr 

Jorn CHANDLER Harris | Duptey WARNER 
Wittiam Dean HoweELts Over a,million copies sold yearly. Kate WuGGIN 


¢Authorized school editionstof Aldrich, Burroughs, Emerson, 
Harte, Hawthorne, Holmes, Longfellow, Thoreau, Whittier. 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 


4 PARK STREET 16 EAST 40TH STREET 2451-59 PRAIRIE AVENUE 612 HOWARD STREET 
BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAS SAN FRANCISCO 
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1000 Problems 
in Arithmetic 
A Series of Four Arithmetic Problem 


Books for the Fifth, Sixth, Seventh 
and Eighth Grades 


These problem books provide 
additional drill material which may 
be used in connection with any 
basal series of arithmetics. 


Each book contains approxi- 
mately 1000 problems, grouped 
topically and followed by review 
exercises of miscellaneous problems. 


The general plan is that of a 
series of test papers of ten questions 
each, which may be used for class- 
room work or assigned homework. 


By WILLIAM L. FELTER 
Principal of Girls’ High School, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 
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Now Ready 


POCO A POCO | 


By GUILLERMO HALL 


Vocabulary Edition 


This widely used elementary direct method 
textbook for teaching Spanish is now offered 
with a Spanish-English vocabulary, 


The lessons and text are in all respects 
similar to the previous editions, It was in 


response to requests of teachers that the 
vocabulary was added, 


For Junior High Schools 


Cloth. x + 343 pages. Illustrated. Price $1.64. 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York. 2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 
Also Dallas, Atlanta, San Francisco, Portland, and Man ila 


BOURNE and 


HISTORY THE UNITED STATES 


NEW EDITION 
PRINTED FROM NEW PLATES 


B an large sale of this history made it necessary to reset 
it. The work has been thoroughly revised; every chapter 


shows changes; much new matter has been added, and many | 
new illustrations have been included. a 


While thoroughly up to date, the book retains its unique 
excellence. It traces the growth of the nation through the life of 
the people, and gives prominence to social and industrial prog- 
ress. It contains more that the Twentieth Century boy or girl 
should know than any other history for upper grammar grades. 


D. C. HEATH @ CO., Publishers 


Boston New York Chicago Atlanta 


San Francisco 
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EDUCATION AND TODAY’S IDEALS” 


BY J, W. CRABTREE 
[In School and Society.] 


We are living in an age when momentous 
changes are taking place—changes in govern- 
anent, in education, in society, and in religion. 
Just as the individual does not advance except 
as influenced by high ideals, so nations and peo- 
ples advance only as led forward by the force of 
impelling ideals. 

In every age the human mind has been under 
the inspiration of some great fundamental 
thought or ideal. Now what is the great guiding 
thought of this age, in which society and civi- 
lization are undergoing such tremendous 
changes? 

We have said that every age has had its guid- 
ing thought. What has it been in each instance? 
' What its influence? How is the ideal of today 
related to the ideal of other ages and just what 
is this new ideal? 

The first question which caught the imagina- 
tion of thinking man and which for generations 
controlled his thought and action was: Who is 
Ged? Men sought to know of the existence of 
God, to learn His attributes and to ascertain His 
purpose and His will. After generations of men 
had centred the thought of their lives on topics 
and questions pertaining to the problems of that 
age, the time finally came when this question 
could give way to another great question grow- 
ing out of the first, What is Man? 

What is his origin? What is his mission in 
the world? Generations of men then focused 
their minds on this and kindred questions. But 
the time finally came when this question could 
give wey to a new one. The new question was 
a natural outgrowth of previous problems. Then 
men began to ask: What is the relationship of 
man to God? , This brings us to the age out of 
which we are now passing. This relationship of 
man to God became a topic of conversation in 
the home and in public gatherings. It was the 
theme for writers, artists and philosophers. It 
gave the basis for a new civilization. It estab- 
lished respect for labor, for home, for religion, 
for education, and for law. The world moved 
forward by leaps and bounds under its inspira- 
tion. Our earliest literature was almost exclu- 
sively on that theme. Much of it during recent 
generations has been devoted to that question. 

We are now clearly upon the threshold of a 
new era of development. We are entering a new 
age. The great guiding principle of this age 
‘may be seen in the headlines of the daily papers, 


*Convocation address at the George Washington Uni- 
‘versity, Washington. 


in magazine articles and in the central thought 
of public addresses. The question of this age 
is not, Who is God? or What is Man? or What is 
the relationship of man to God? but it is a ques- 
tion which involves all of these and even more: 
What should be the relation of man to man? It 
leads to new ideals of government, to new ideals 
of education, and perhaps to new ideals of re- 
ligion. 

Autocratic forms of government were not ap- 
parently inconsistent with the leading thought 
and world ideals of the age out of which we are 
passing, but they are plainly inconsistent with 
the great ideals of the new age into which we 
are now coming. While the thought of mankind 
was centred on developing the proper relation of 
man to his Maker, kings and emperors could 
present plausible reasons for autocratic control 
and especially so when permitted to claim a co- 
partnership with the Supreme Ruler of the uni- 
verse, 

Similarly, aristocracy could, without appar- 
ently infringing upon the rights of the people, 
control the policies of industry, education and 
religion. Jt seemed more or less reasonable that 
those who provided men and women with em- 
ployment, who supported institutions for the 
education of youth, and who provided the means 
of caring for the aged, the poor, and the defec- 
tives should be recognized as the guardians of 
the rights of the people who were indebted to 
them for these positions and for these benefi- 
cences. But since the thought of mankind is now 
centred on finding the relation which should exist 
between man and man, autocratic forms of gov- 
ernment are yearly crumbling and aristocratic 
leadership is brought into question. We are 
reaching a new conception of democracy, not 
new in theory so much as new in practice, a 
democracy which recognizes more than ever be- 
fore the principle that government should be by 
the people and for the people. 

The most important lesson in the world for 
people to learn, is that of getting along with one 
another. Although neither individuals nor na- 
tions have yet fully learned the importance of 
the relation between men and men, people gen- 
erally are eager to get along agreeably with one 
another. 

Why do we hear less about individual rights 
and personal liberty than a few years ago? It 
is because our world ideal is leading us away 
from the personal and selfish, and causing us 
to have a higher appreciation of community 
ideals and relationships. We are no longer citi- 
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zens of Wisconsin or; Missouri so much as citi- 
zens of the United States. 

The institutions and policies of the world are 
not yet on the basis of brotherly love, but the 
thinking of the world is in that direction, and 
gain has been made. The world war was itself 
a contest between the old and the new and the 
result was to block the progress of autocratic 
forms of government, because autocracy is not 
in harmony with our new ideals. 

The new ideal is already working itself out in 
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a national way as may be!seen in laws which 
have been passed. The selective draft was a rec- 
ognition of the principle of c:yual responsibility 
in the nation. Equal suffrage is a recognition of 
the equal rights of citizens m the nation. Pro- 
hibition became a law because of the new senti- 
ment of community relationship in the better- 
ment of the citizens.of the nation. The confer- 
ence on the Limitation of Armaments is an effort 
of the best people in the nations to find a better 
basis for world relationship. 


ILLITERACY IN THE UNITED STATES 


BY JOHN J, TIGERT 


United States Commissioner of Education 


Illiteracy is slowly disappearing in the United 
States. The census of 1910 indicated there were 
5,516,163 illiterates in the United States above 
10 years of age; the figures for 1920 show a total 
of 4,931,905 illiterates in the United States above 
10 years of age. The following table shows how 
this illiteracy is divided :— 


1910 1920 

Per cent. of total population illiterate above 
ten years of age 4a 60 
ditto native whites of native parentage 

ditto native whites of foreign or mixed par- 
entage Lt. 
ditto foreign born whites 27 133 
ditto negroes 30.4 22.9 


(The above figures are published through the courtesy of 
the Census Bureau.) 

The census figures are based upon inquiry 
merely. Persons who can write their names or 
a few words often consider themselves literate. 
Many authorities have long thought that a test 
of ability to use the language in a practical way 
would reveal a much larger number of illiterates 
in this country. The late Secretary Lane esti- 
mated that perhaps 20 per cent. of the citizenshio 
were illiterate. A practical test administered 
to a million and a half soldiers in the war re- 
vealed, to the amazement of many, that 25 per 
cent. of them could make no practical use of 
written English. All thoughtful persons seem 


a 


agreed that this appa!ling situation is a menace 
to the nation’s highest interests. 

Now is the time to fight illiteracy by every 
available means. The fight can be waged in two 
directions. First, by a more rigid enforcement 
of our compulsory school attendance laws. Less 
than three-fourths of our children of school age 
are actually attending school. The laws should 
be made more stringent in some instances, and 
all laws now on the statute books should have 
rigid enforcement. This will cut off the crop of 
illiterates as they grow up. The second direc- 
tion of effort in all communities should be 
toward the eradication of adult illiterates, who 
have passed beyond school age. Many organ- 
izations are co-operating in this work. Cham- 
bers of commerce, women’s and men’s clubs, in- 
dustrial concerns, and various civic organiza- 
tions can unite in each community to find their 
adult illiterates and interest them in attending 
night schools and availing themselves of all pos- 
sible agencies for learning. Mrs. Cora Wilson 
Stewart eradicated illiteracy in one of the most 
remote counties of the mountains of Kentucky 
by getting the adults to go to night schools. This 
has since been done in many places. Materials 
are now available whereby adults can teach 
themselves. The time is ripe for all patriotic 
citizens to stimulate adult illiterates in every 
possible way to learn to read and write. 


IF WE ONLY 


If we knew the care and trials, 
Knew the efforts all in vain, 

And the bitter disappointment, 
Understood the loss and gain— 

Should we help where now we hinder? 
Should we pity where we blame? 


Ah! we judge each other harshly, 
Knowing not Life’s hidden force— 
Knowing not the fount of action 
Is less turbid at its source; 
Seeing not amid the evil 
All the golden grains of good; 
And we'd love each other better 
If we only understood. ior 


UNDERSTOOD 


Could we judge all deeds by motives 
That surround each other’s lives, 
See the naked heart and spirit, 
Know what spur the action gives, 
Often we would find it better, 
Purer than we judge we should, 
We should love each other better 
lf we only understood. 


‘ 
-_ 


Could we judge all deeds by motives, 
See the good and bad within, 
Often we should love the sinner 
All the while we loathe the sin; 
Could we know the powers working 
To o’erthrow integrity, 
We shotld judge each other's errors 
More with patient charity. 
—Rudyard Kipling. 
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GEORGIA IN HISTORY AND VISION 


A hundred years ago Georgia was making his- 
tory faster than any other state in the union 
and had a greater vision than had any other 
state. Her merchants were the most enterpris- 
ing and her statesmen the most farsighted. 

Before any one was awake to the significance 
of steam in ocean transportation in Liverpool 
or Southampton, in Boston or New York, in 
Philadelphia or Baltimore, the enterprising 

erchants of Savannah, at their own expense, 
built, launched and sent the first steamship 
across the Atlantic, from the New World to the 
Old. Ail this was in 1819, the year that Queen 
Victoria was born. 


In 1825 the longest railroad on the globe was. 


from Augusta, Georgia, to Charleston, South 
Carolina. 

The first state-built and state-owned railroad 
in the New World was built and owned by 
Georgia and is still owned by the state. 

These unparalleled statements represent both 
business enterprise and statesmanship vision. 

Before a mile of railroad was built in the 
United States, soon after the Erie canal was an 
assured success, the Governor of Georgia had a 
route surveyed for a canal from the Tennessee 
river, at the bend where Chattanooga now is, to 
Savannah. 

Georgia statesmanship proposed a waterway 
from the Tennessee to the sea, and this canal 
would have been built but for the appearance 
of the railroads upon the scene of action. 

The same business enterprise and high states- 
manship that planned the waterway transferred 
their zeal to rails, and the State of Georgia built, 
owned and still owns a railroad from the Ten- 
nessee river, where Chattanooga now is, to At- 
Janta. 

The road at Augusta pushed on to Atlanta, 
Savannah built her railroad to Atlanta, Florida 
built her railroad to Atlanta, Memphis built her 
railroad to Atlanta, Washington, Cincinnati, Chi- 
cago, New Orleans, New York, everybody every- 
where sent their fastest, best equipped trains to 
Atlanta, making it literally the gateway from 
everywhere to everywhere by rail. 

Georgia has vistas of a renewed vision. There 
are several evidences of this, but they are not 
always discernible except to those who have 
eyes to see. 

The way to the New Georgia will not be 
speedy but it will be sure. 

The only way to build from the bottom is 
from the top. This is well demonstrated in the 
live stock world, 


In the North there are no scrub cattle but 
many mongrel animals. A mongrel always 
shows some trace of pure bred ancestry. It 
may be a long way back, but one never fails to 
see some trace of a Shorthorn in the build, of 
the Hereford in the face, of the Galloway in the 
curl of the hair, of the Holstein-Friesian in the 
white stripes or patches, of the Jersey, Guern- 
sey or Ayreshire in the color, in a mongrel. 

The scrub has nothing of this in any way. It 
is just a scrub. There can never be mongrels 
unless there has been pure bred stock. 

It is as true indastrially and commercially, so- 
cially and civically, educationally and religiously 
as it is in live stock. 

The scrub will always be scrub until there is 
pure breed blood trickling therein. You can im 
prove the scrub stock by tick-killing, by better 
grooming, by better feeding, but it will stiil be 
scrub stock until there is better blood infused 
from above. 

Georgia is demonstrating the infusion of new 
pure-bred education by strains of twentieth 
century educational idéals through the 
vitalization of education. For the first time in 
several decades the public schools of Georgia are 
being provided with trained teachers, with 
educationally prepared teachers adapted to the 
industrial condition in cities and agricultural 
condition in the country. 

No state in the South has better institutions 
for the improvement of industrial activity 
through young men teachers or of domestic apd 
rural life through young women teachers than 
has Georgia. 

True the supply is far below the two thousand 
new teachers needed each year, but the few hun- 
dred pure blood teachers who go forth with the 
prepotency of vitalized education will dissemi- 
nate some of their twentieth century virility all 
over the state. 

All that Georgia needed one hundred years 
ago was a Savannah through which to connect 
Georgia with the Great World overseas, or Au- 
gusta through which to railroad prosperity from 
the North, and an Atlanta through which to 
bring in the flood-tide of enterprise from the 
Great Lakes country. 

All that Georgia now needs is to connect her 
modernized teacher training institutions with 
the schools of city and country. 

The new message and mission of the new 
teacher training is the gateway to a Georgia 
that shall have the same enterprise and vision 
that she had one hundred years ago. 


Big salaries will no more follow the unhappy teacher than big contributions will go to the 
sad and ensaddening hand-organ.—Public Service. 
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AMERICANIZATION WORK IN. THE MIDDLE WEST 


VALUE IN THE CADET PLAN. 
BY E, RUTH PYRTLE 


Lincoln, Nebraska 


One expects to find many nationalities in the 
crowded centres of the large cities in the 
United States, but to find eleven nationalities, 
namely, Italian, German, Polish Jew, Swedish, 
Greek, Russian Jew, Danish, Korean, Filipino, 
Armenian and Swiss, in one of the American- 
ization classes of the night schools in Lincoln, 
Nebraska, was a surprise. 

In the central night school is a class of thirty 
adult foreigners, twenty-one are men and nine 
are women. Six of these men have families 
and five of the women have families which they 
must leave at home when they ccme to their 
night classes. One teacher, paid by the Board 
of Education, is responsible for this class of 
thirty, but she is assisted by eight student 
helpers. These student helpers, or student 
teachers, are not paid, but come from the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska Y. W. C. A., and the Red 
Cross class of social service which is one of the 
regular sociology classes of the University of 
Nebraska. Part of these students get Univer- 
sity credit for the time given to teaching. All 
of them are doing the work because of their in- 
terest in social service. Since the student 
helpers are carefully chosen and because of 
their interest and enthusiasm in the American- 
ization work, the plan is working splendidly. 
The night school people are taught in eight 
small groups of four or less in a group, accord- 
ing to their knowledge of English. 

In previous years many -different methods of 
presentation have been used. This vear rapid 
advancement in learning English has been made 
by the groups which read a lot of easy read- 
ing. Very simple but interesting stories are 
being read from primary books. Each for- 
eigner is expected to read fifteen or twenty 
pages every evening. The stories are discussed 
sufficiently to make sure the reader is compre- 
hending the story. 

It is interesting to note how the foreign adult 
approaches the childish story. He recognizes 
the philosophy and the humor of the story of 
“The Bremen Band,” while the small child 
would believe it to be the real truth. One of 
the student workers told of an Italian’s repro- 
duction of the fable of “The Fox and the 
Grapes,” or “Sour Grapes.” He said: “Da fox 
he wanta da grapes—he jump for da grape—da 
grape he too high—da fox he no getta da grape 
—he jumpa for da grape again—he fall down-—- 
he no getta da grape—den he jumpa again for 
da grape—he try noder time—he fall down 
again—den he say: “Bah, I no wanta da grape, I 
take a banan’.” 

Psychologists tell us that a sense of humor 
is a mark of intelligence. The writer believes 
the present group of thirty adult foreigners in 


the McKinley centre will rate high according 
to this test. One evening a fat colored man 
entered the Americanization class, thinking it 
was his reading class. He looked his astonish- 
ment in entering the wrong group, dodged out 
quickly. This foreign group having no lan- 
guage in common, looked their amusement and 
understanding of the colored man’s predicament 
and embarrassment. A few moments later, 
when the man still in search of his class en- 
tered another door of the same classroom, 
looking more comical than ever in his embar- 
rassment, the whole group with instantaneous 
appreciation burst into a good-natured laugh. 
This combined Italian, Russian, German, Pol- 
ish, Swedish, Danish, Greek, Filipino, etc., etc., 
sounded exactly like an all-American laugh. The 
ianguage of smiles, of good nature, is a medium 
of understanding the world over. 

Besides time given to a great deal of easy 
reading, time is given every evening to conver- 
sational discussions of every-day civics, current 
events, hygienic living and simple business trans- 
actions, like the writing of checks, bills, etc. 

Student helpers from the University of Ne- 
braska Y. W. C. A. are giving time to calling in 
the homes of the new Americans as we like to 
think of them. Again this home visiting work is 
closely supervised and directed by those in 
charge. It is exceedingly important that the 
right contacts are made, that the real spirit of 
friendship is the motive for the visit. Many 
things have happened and are happening that 
make the foreigner suspicious of the motives 
of some Americans. A University student 
worker and one of the night school directors 
when calling upon a Greek mother and her ten- 
day-cld baby heard this sad story of this fam- 
ily’s entrance to America. A young Greek 
worked and saved to bring his parents to Amer- 
ica. He sent $1,400 through an American ex- 
press company for the passage of his father, 
mother and two small children. He was toid 
that they would come comfortably in second 
class. In January, 1921, they landed at Ellis 
Island, after a most disagreeable voyage— 
fourth class. The son in Lincoln was not told 
of their arrival at Ellis Island. An eighteen- 
months-old baby girl sickened and died at Ellis 
Island. The mother said she was not allowed to 
see her child before nor after its death. The 
child was buried at Ellis Island. 

As we walked away from this neat Madonna- 
like Greek mother and her new baby girl, the 
student visitor said: “Oh, what a sad story, what 
a terrible first contact with America. We must 
make this family feel we are not all as heartless 
as she seemed to think some of those Ellis Island 
folks were.” 
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A ‘few months ago a Greek merchant came 
into the day school to see about the school work 
of his ten-year-old son. The father told of his 
financial success in the twelve years he had been 
in the United States. He had prospered and was 
the owner of several valuable properties. “I get 
along well and am happy here in America,” he 
said, “until I go home and find my wife so lone- 
some for her friends in the old country. She 
knows only two women in the city. She has 
been here eight years but speaks no English. She 
goes to a movie once in a while, to the grocery 
two or three times a week, and the rest of the 
time she is at home.” In answer to my ques- 
tions, he said: “No, we have no Greek church 
here. There are many Greek men here, but four 
Greek women, only. She knows no Americans; 
none ever come to see us, of course.” 

No doubt this is the type of thing that can 
be found in almost any community. If American 
wemen in the homes would take time to be 
friendly with the foreign women, the new Amer- 
icans would find this a happy place for home life 
as well as a place to make money. 


This year an Amfeficanization committee 


‘meets once a month in Lincoln. The committee 
is made up of representatives of all women’s 


organizations interested in the local American- 
ization problem. Through the work of this com- 
mittee the student helpers and home visitors. 
have been recruited. 

The committee is at work on a city-wide sur- 
vey of the foreign-born population of the city,. 
trying to find out the number of each national- 
ity, home conditions, church affiliations, kind of 
foreign organizations, lodges, recreation centres, 
etc., also their need of assistance or direction. 

There is much real Americanization work 
which could and should be done outside the 
schoolhouse. Where mothers cannot come to 
the night school classes, home workers could go 
to them. Classes for foreigners are taught in six 
school centres in Lincoln. The teachers are paid 
by the Board of Education. The Woman’s Club, 
the Y. W. C. A., the Chamber of Commerce, the 
American Legion, the Y. M. C. A., and many 
other civic organizations are promoting the work 
of making the new Americans good Americans. 


TRAINING A GOOD AMERICAN 


BY G, W. GERWIG 


Secretary, Pittsburgh, Pa., Board of Education 


A good American is trained in body, in mind 
and in spirit, to function with equal ease and 
success both individually and socially. 

His body is trained to be fit to discharge the 
duties of the day as well as to enjoy all its op- 
portunities. , 

His mind is trained to think without confu- 
sion, proceeding from a tested point along a 
straight line to reasoned and correct conclusions 
of eternal truth. 

His spirit is trained to recognize, to appreciate 
and to acquire qualities that have the value of 
eternal beauty, and to be well poised, peaceful 
and serene in their possession. ; 

In this triple training each portion sustains, 
interpenetrates, and co-operates with the other 
two. ‘The good American gradually develops 
every God-given latent potential quality of body, 
mind, and spirit te the fullest capacity of which 
the individual is capable. Along with this train- 
ing for individual development of the highest 
power the good American carries a parallel 
training for perfect team work or ideal social 
co-operation. This training of a good Ameri- 
can is not as a Super-Man with individualism ex- 
alted beyond consideration for his fellows, but 
as a Social-Man whose life is an exemplification 
of the Three Graces—ancient and modern alike 
—Faith in himself and in his fellows, Hope for 
their development to the full, and Charity for 
their many shortcomings—with the greatest of 
‘these—abiding Love for and sympathy with all 
the people as they are. 

WAR PSYCHOLOGY. 
The psychology of war is wrong. It is wrong 


physically because it destroys life instead of pre- 
serving and making it more abundant. 

It is wrong mentally because it breeds hatred 
instead of love, sympathy and fellowship. 

It is wrong economically because it destroys 
homes, crops, churches, schools, cities, instead 
of building. 

It is wrong spiritually because it nourishes 
discord and unhappiness instead of providing 
peace. 

- The psychology which teaches that might is 
right, that teaches a boy bayonet exercise, that 
teaches the profiteer to fatten himself at the ex- 
pense of his fellow-men and his country, must 
be supplanted by the psychology which really 
prepares for peace and well-being. The substi- 
tution of a true peace psychology for a false war 
psychology is solely a matter of education. 


PREPARATION. 


Preparation is a school problem. Preparation 
is for the future—not for the past. Wise prep- 
aration for the future will carefully consider 
the nature of probable contests in the future. 
The chief conflicts of the future will be against 
hatred and our ancient enemy, ignorance. The 
allies will be love and education. The minor 
conflicts will be against disease and poverty. 
The school remedy will be training for capable, 
unselfish service. The best battleships of the 
republic will be not forty-million-dollar bat- 
tleships on their way to the scrap-heap, but 
schoolhouses. A people will ever more wisely 


spend its money for schools than for shot and 
shell. 
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CONGRESSMAN LAWTON’S LETTER 


[The following letter has been sent out quite generally by Congressman Caleb B. Lawton of Delaware, dated De- 


‘cember 9.] 


“As a member of Congress, I am hereby en- 
deavoring to ascertain the sentiment of the 
thoughtiul public in regard to the nationalization 
of education as expressed in the Smith-Towner 
bill and other bills of similar character now on 
the Congressional calendar. The specific ques- 
tion I desire to Have answered is, whether or not 
you favor placing education under a central 
authority of the government, and taking it out 
of the hands of the communities and the states. 

“May I so trespass upon your time and atten- 
tion as to ask you to write to me and state your 
reasons for, or your reasons against such legis- 
lation.” 

To this letter many replies have been sent. 
One of the most interesting of these is the fol- 
lowing by State Commissioner of Education 
Enoch A. Bryan of Idaho :— 

“In your circular letter of December 9 you in- 
quire whether or not I favor placing education 
under a central authority of the government 
and taking it out of the hands of the communi- 
ties and states. Put in that way, I should have 
to answer No. But I do not understand that 
any of the bills presented to Congress on this 
subject during the last several years have pro- 
posed to do that. Some of these undoubtedly 
lean too far in that direction, but most of them 
merely recognized the double responsibility for 
education which is inherent in our dual system 
of government. 

“While in the past, education, particularly 
elementary education, has been largely a matter 
of local administration, nevertheless in nearly all 
states of the Union the permanent school fund 
has been of national foundation, and this policy 
dates back more than a century. The policy of 
the national endowment of state universities is 
more than a century old and the Morrill act and 
acts supplementary thereto run back to 1862. 

“The extension of the national activities in 


public education received a great impetus by the 
Smith-Hughes act of 1917. 

“So, as a matter of fact, the national govern- 
ment has been a participant with the states and 
the several communities in the matter of public 
education for a very long period of time. The 
national functions, so far as the administrative 
side of them is concerned, are now scattered up 
and down through many governmental depart- 
ments and are illy organized. They are in part 
under a commissioner of education, an officer 
who is responsible to the Secretary of the Inter- 
ior. In part, the national functions of education 
have been developed by and are entrusted to 
the United States Department of Agriculture. 
Under the Smith-Hughes act, a hybrid board 
was created with three cabinet officers as mem- 
bers, three non-professional appointive members 
serving as an executive committee, and the 
commissioner of education as a seventh mem- 
ber. This board directs important educational 
matters more or less loosely connected with the 
pubiic school system of the several states. 

“My personal suggestion is that the first step 
in bringing order out of confusion should be the 
enactmert of a simple law (comparable to those 
creating other cabinet offices) by which a Secre- 
tary of Education, who should be a cabinet of- 
ficer, should be created. From this centre with 
a capable man in charge, the process of organiz- 
ing, simplifying and unifying the national un- 
dertakings in public education might proceed. I 
believe this could be done and should be done in 
such a way as to leave the several states and 
communities paramount in the matter of admin- 
istrative details. The national policy thus far, 
fortunately, has been largely directed to the 
stimulation of those industrial elements in edu- 
cation—higher, secondary and elementary— 
which are so desirable, so necessary in a great 
industriai democracy.” 


A PRAYER FOR THE NATION 


O Lord, our God, Thy mighty hand 
Hath made our country free; 

From all her broad and happy land 
May worship rise to Thee; 


Fulfill the promise of her youth, 
Her liberty defend; 

By law and order, love and truth, 
America befriend. 


The strength of every state increase 
In union's golden chain; 

Her thousand cities fill with peace, 
Her million fields with grain; 


The virtues of her mingled blood 
In one new people blend; 

By unity and brotherhood, 
America befriend. 


Through all the waiting land proclaim 
The gospel of good-will; 

And may the joy of Jesus’ name 

In every bosom thrill. 


O’er hill and vale, from sea to sea, 
Thy holy reign extend; 

By faith and hope and charity, 
America befriend. 


—Henry Van Dyke, 
From the Grand Army Flag Day. 
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SENSIBLE SUGGESTIONS 


[Every teacher is urged to become a member of the National Education Association in a statement by 
Frank Cody, superintendent of the Detroit (Michigan) public schools, published in the Detroit Educational 
Bulletin for November, 1921. Mr. Cody points out the enormous service rendered by the Association during 
the war and urges that if only as an expression of gratitude every teacher should join. Superintendent 
Cody’s statement follows :—] 


Every teacher should be a member of the Na- tion. Newspapers and magazines were con- 
tional Education Association. vinced of the seriousness of the situation. Civic 

Four years ago education was in great dan- leaders and preachers became interested. There 
ger. A gradual decrease in newcomers from were vigorous daily discussions throughout the 
teacher-training schools, coupled with war land of the plight of education. 
wages in industry and the call of able-bodied 
male teachers to the colors, resulted in so seri- 
ous a teacher shortage that many schools were 
clesed. This was particularly true in small towns 
and in rural districts where the American edu- 
cational motto, “equality of opportunity,” is still 
purely academic in meaning. 

It was necessary to arouse the public to the. lhe teacher, too, instead of remaining an ob- 
seriousness of the situation. The National Edu- /¢¢t of pity and charity, has come to be looked 
cation Association, through its leaders, gathered “Pom ma new light and has achieved a general 
these facts from every state in the union and social recognition that had never been accorded 
started a huge campaign of publicity and educa- previously. 


As a result education was given immediate 
recognition. Salaries were bettered to such an 
extert that it would be difficult to find a city 
of 100,000 or more population that does not pay 
its teachers a minimum salary oi at least $1,000, 
while a large number pay more. 


pow a 


THE STATE OF ALLEGHENY 


Allegheny County, Pennsylvania, or the State There are three vocational schools in the 
of Allegheny, as Lincoln once called it, has one county. The Bethel Vocational High School 
of the largest county educational systems, if not gives first grade high school training and at the 
the largest, in the United States. This county ‘Same time well-rounded courses in vocational 
is both a county and a city, and presents all the agriculture and homemaking. Two boys from 
educational problems of each. In Allegheny Bethel won first prize in a state corn Judging 
‘County, which surrounds the City of Pittsburgh, contest at Harrisburg last year. The Findley 
there are 758 square miles, 118 school districts, Vocational School, which is a consolidated 
and 624 school directors. There are over 2,050 school, includes a junior high school offering 
teachers, including 356 high school teachers and pre-vocational courses and a senior vocational 
113 special teachers. The estimated value of ‘school with agricultural, homemaking, and 
school property is $12,544,304 and the total academic courses. In North Braddock there is 
-amount spent for school purposes in 1920-21 was an industrial school with a two-year course in- 
$6,305,931. These figures and those that follow cluding pattern making, sheet metal work, 
do not include the statistics for three cities and machine shop practice, and electrical work in 
ten towns which are independent educational addition to academic subjects. 

-districts. Teachers’ salaries, which vary greatly, run as 

Samuel Hamilton has been superintendent of high as $1,800 a year in the grades and those of 
Allegheny County for thirty-four years, a record supervising principals rise to $4,800. 
unequaled among county superintendents for A few of the activities of this great county de- 
length of service. His staff comprises five as- Serve special mention. Superintendent Hamil- 
sistant superintendents, a vocational supervisor ton publishes his own course of study, which is 
of agriculture, and a vocational supervisor of followed throughout the county. He conducts 


home economics. a placement bureau for teachers in which there 
Sixty-two districts employ supervising prin- were enrolled last year over 500 candidates for 
cipals, twenty give instruction in manual train- positions. An annual County Field Meet is 


ing, nineteen in home economics, and seventeen held, in which nine high schools and fourteen 
in agriculture. In addition club work in home grade schools competed in 1921 for twenty-one 
economics is carried on in twenty-two schools. silver cups. County championship contests are 
There are eighteen first class high schools, held annually in football, soccer, dodge bat ball, 
seven second class, and four third class with a basketball, baseball, volley ball, and track sports. 
total enrollment of 4,872. The number of those There is also an interhigh school debating con- 
“passing the county examination for admission to test, the winners of which are entitled to receive 
high school has increased ten per cent. in the free tuition for two years at the University of 
‘past year and is now 312 per cent. of the number Pittsburgh. Nutrition classes for undernour- 
of those passing ten years ago. ished children, ten of which are financed each 
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year by the Junior Red Cross, are conducted in 
different communities. Home project work in 
gardening, poultry keeping, and canning is car- 
ried on in seventeen districts, and last year 
twenty-five exhibits of work, at which prizes of 
over $300.00 were awarded, were held for par- 
ents and friends. 

In addition to the annual County Institute of 
a week in the fall, there were organized and con- 
ducted last year sixteen joint local institutes at 
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different centres in the county, with an average 
attendance of several hundred. 

In a comparison of index numbers for the 
sixty-six county school systems in Pennsylvania, 
which was recently published in the Pennsyl- 
vania School Journal and which has been based 
on data similar to that used by Dr. Ayres in his 
famous study, it is not surprising that in every 
vear for which comparisons were published Al- 
legheny ranks first. 


HIGH SCHOOL HIGH SPOTS FROM JOURNAL READERS 


[Edited by William H. Allen, Institute for Public Service, 1125 Amsterdam Avenue, New York City.] 


216. Good citizenship habits and attitudes 
are marked once a quarter for parents by 
Perkasie (Pa.) High School. There are nine 
heads for citizenship, six for conduct, eight for 
recitation conduct and seven for attitudes 
toward school work. Parents are notified of 
their children’s standing under such heads as 
indolent, gives up too easily, capable of doing 
much better, discourteous at times, disloyal to 
teacher and school, thinks clearly, assumes civic 
responsibility wholeheartedly. 

217. American high school intelligence tests 
are praised by Dutch professor. Dr. Barnouw, 
Exchange Professor in Dutch Literature and 
Art at Harvard, says mentality tests in high 
schools are unknown in Holland, and credits 
America with progress in the following words: 
“In this country you run; we stand. You run 
for office at election, while our candidates are 
placed and stand for office. So it is in educa- 
tion.” 

218. Post-graduate courses for high school 
students unable to get a college education away 
from home were proposed, and junior colleges 
for Westchester County, N. Y., were recom- 
mended, at a recent county conference ——Ad- 
dress Superintendent W. H. Holmes, Mt. Ver- 
non, N. Y. 

219. All-year high schools were recom- 
mended at the foregoing conference—four terms 
of twelve weeks each. The conference resolu- 
tion stated that much of the moral and educa- 
tiona! ettect of school work is “lost to many 
children during the long vacation when they are 
compelled to spend long hours of leisure on the 
city streets.” 

220. “Satisfactory” or “unsatisfactory”—only 
ratings hereafter for New York City teachers. 
If “unsatisfactory,” reasons must be given. Ii 
“satisfactory,” any special or unusual excellence 
may be specified. For copies of details address 
Jessie B. Colburn, P. S. 96, Manhattan, 1532 Ave- 
nue A, New York City. 

221. Seven arguments for football in the 
school are given in the student publication, 
Normal College News, of Hattiesburg, Missis- 
sippi, December 3. Argument 5 says: “It gives 
opportunity for the development of that very 
great virtue of self control, the ability to take 
victory in a sober manner, to be gentlemanly 
and courteous in the midst of rotten decisions 


and seeming defeat, and still put up a manly 
eftort to win.” 

222. Teachers assist in community work. 
Boy Scout work, Girl Scout or Campfire Girl 
work, Sunday School teaching, talks before 
clubs, rural schools, assistance with programs, 
plays, Americanization, getting up bibliographies 
for others, and athletic direction are among the 
activities to which the teachers of the Flandreau 
City schools, S. D., pledge part of their leisure, 
declaring this service a debt they owe their com- 
munity. 

223. Literary Digest subscribers number 81 
per cent. of enrollment of Parker Freshman 
High School, Dayton, Ohio. The magazine is 
used one day a week in 33 English classes. 

224. A 1921 record of 67 per cent. holding 
power, a drawing power of 31 per thousand of 
population (as compared with state average 
of 17 per thousand) belongs to the Gilbert 
School, Winsted, Conn. The school has quad- 
rupled in size in 12 years. In 1911 the drawing 
power was 12 per thousand. Tuition scholar- 
ships and undergraduate cash scholarships are 
maintained for needy pupils. 

225. “News Notes and Directions” secure 
strong co-operation among teachers and serve 
as a stimulus in progress to teachers of the 
Berlin, Conn., schools. Write Superintendent B. 
R. Showalter. 

226. Training girls to become “all-round 
capable women, able not only to earn a livelihood 
in trade but to take care of a home, to have 
health and vigor enough to raise a family, and 
to enjoy other pleasures besides those offered 
by the movies and the dance hall” are the rea- 
sons for the Manhattan Trade School Farm at 
Stamford, Conn. “Here the girls have an oppor- 
tunity to plant and raise vegetables and flowers; 
to cook and keep house in a thoroughly practical 
and natural way; to can and preserve fruits and 
vegetables; and, in general, to develop a sense 
of responsibility and a physical vigor which add 
zest and joy to their work and give them an 
adaptability which it is difficult to acquire within 
the narrow confines of a city school.” The school 
paper, The Pioneer, in its Farm Number tells 
of the healthful, happy, useful life of the stu- 
dents on the iarm. Ask Miss Florence M. Mar- 
shall, Manhattan Trade School for Giris, 127 
East 22d Street, New York. 
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EUROPEAN HISTORY IN HIGH SCHOOLS 


BY 0. L, BOCKSTAHLER 


Palestine, Illinois 


[Extracts from a Report on an Investigation of the Teaching of a General Course in European History in Illi- 


nois High Schools.] 


Many people thought that when the American 
Historical Association committee of seven rec- 
ommended essentially the same programs as 
the N. E. A. committee of ten that their trou- 
bles were at an end. But our social sciences are 
not dead enough to be placed in plaster casts. 
Numerous factors have been growing and work- 
ing since 1893 and 1899 which show that at least 
the history teachers are very much alive. By no 
means the least of these factors seeking to stress 
the more modern movement and _ institutions 
was the great war. Another factor is the in- 
creased activity on the part of educators to 
make that strange leaven called education more 
plastic and fit it into the needs of the individual, 
community, state and nation. 

Industrial conditions also come in for their 
share of the influence. Either large wages or 
unemployment cause many thousands of boys 
and girls to leave school early. These above all 
others perhaps need to know the development 
of democratic ideals and the meaning of democ- 
racy and their part in it. Therefore the N. E. A. 
committee has reported favorably to introduce 
into the earlier years of the secondary schools 
those subjects of immediate importance. 

Today we find the greatest divergence in the 
objectives to be obtained from history teaching, 
as well as confusion regarding the material 
taught and methods used. The situation is be- 
coming chaotic. The colleges are thrusting 
more and more material into the high school 
and the high school into the grades. This 
added to the ever widening scope of the high 
school to meet the demands of the present day 
in vocational work is almost forcing the free 
elective system upon the secondary schools. It 
is rapidly becoming more and more difficult for 


the average high school student to obtain a so- ' 


called general education. 

The situation is not hopeless, merely transi- 
tory. Out of all this confusion courses will 
arise based on those principles which recognize 
the true value of history and its relation to life 
and the rest of the educational world. The fol- 
lowing conditions now exist. 

Many state (notably California and Minnesota) 
and national committees are recommending the 
following arrangement :— 

9th Year—Community Civics. 

10th Year—European History. 

11th Year—American History. 

12th Year—General Social Science of 
Civics, Economics and Sociology. 

Thus only two years are devoted to history 
one of which deals with American History. 

It is a well known fact that many pupils leave 


school before the fourth year of High School. 
If these pupils get any history it certainly is 
better that they have Modern or American than 
Ancient, but the former is not available to them 
at that time as'the course is now arranged, Ad- 
mittedly a General Course is better for them 
and the community in which they reside. 

Commercial, Technical and Vocational High 
Schools are eagerly adopting this course. Omaha, 
San Francisco and many others have already 
done so. Dean Marshall of University of Chi- 
cago recently pointed out before the National 
Associations of Collegiate Business Schools that 
most of our organizers of business are self- 
appointed. Most of ‘their education was ob- 
tained in secondary and elementary schools. In 
other words, the future course of study of the 
secondary schools must be for many completion 
schools. Therefore the N. E. A. committee 
recommended that subjects of immediate im- 
portance be introduced earlier into the secon- 
dary and elementary school work. Students in 
these schools do not have time, neither is it prac- 
tical for them to first take Ancient history. 

In night schools or continuation schools where 
students are taking advantage of the opportunity 
to get a more complete general education or bet- 
ter prepare themselves for their work this Gen- 
eral Course is the only feasible one. 

There are many small community and town- 
ship high schools which have such a_ heavy 
schedule and such a small teaching force that 
they cannot offer three years of history. Hence 
they are offering this General Course and a half 
or whole year of American. 

Such a General Course gives a logical unity 
and natural sequence to the whole subject mat- 
ter of history. As I understand it, this evolu- 
tionary idea is uppermost in the mind of H., G. 
Wells, the English historian, in his latest work, 
“The Outlines of History.” 

There is a deep seated prejudice against such 
a course both in the universities and among 
teachers, but it is here to stay. I sent ques- 
tionnaires to all the schools in Illinois and a 
number outside of the state, that offer such a 
course. All were enthusiastic about it and in no 
case was there any indication of returning to 
the two-year system of European History. 
Since the curriculum already is overcrowded 
these schools argue it is one way ot relieving the 
tension. As nearly as could be determined, 
about twenty-five schools adopted this course 
during the past two years. Twenty-two re- 
sponded. From them these facts were obtained. 
About two hundred schools have adopted “El- 
son’s Modern Times and the Living Past” the 
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present year. “West’s Modern Progress” is 
used in more than three hundred schools in the 
Middle West. 

Principal L. W. Chatham of the Pana Township 
High School reports that forty students asked 
to take modern history at the opening of school, 
but when told they must first take ancient only 
ten registered. He then offered a General 
Course and fifty-two enrolled. This course is 
proving so successful that if credit can be ob- 
tained for it, it will displace the older ancient 
and modern courses. 

Oak Park reports that they have too many 
students who cannot afford to spend a year on 
ancient and another in modern, and since Ameri- 
ean History is required, the General Course 
meets the demand very well. 

This investigation has led to the following 
conclusions 

That the General Course recommends 
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itself especially to commercial, vocational, 
continuation and part time schools, night 
schools and schools with small teaching 
forces. 

That the General Course is preferable to 
either the ancient alone or modern alone, be- 
cause it presents a more logical and evolu- 
tionary description of the growth of democ- 
racy. 

That it is pecularily adapted to schools 
situated in communitties where for various 
reasons many students drop out before 
graduation from high school. 

That where it is taught students should 
not be given credit in both the General 
Course and either ancient or modern. 

That universities should allow credit for 
it when taught in the tenth and eleventh 
years with some notebook work, and cur- 
rent topics the last semester. 


EDUCATIONAL FINANCE INQUIRY 


The American Council on Education announces 
the appointment of a commission to conduct a 
comprehensive investigation of educational fi- 
nance in the United States. For several years 
legislators, philanthropists and the general pub- 
lic have been aware of the increasing difficulty of 
supporting public schools and universities. Edu- 
cational officers have come to regard the prob- 
lem of financing education as the outstanding 
problem now before them. The paramount im- 
portance of the matter was emphasized at the 
citizens’ conference on education called by the 
United States Commissioner of Education in 
1920. This conference passed resolutions urging 
a thorough investigation of the cost of education 
and of public resources available to support it. 
A group of the leaders of the Department of Su- 
perintendence of the National Education Asso- 
ciation meeting in Atlantic City, February, 1921, 
likewise designated this problem as the most 
vital one now confronting school administrators 
and appointed a committee to assist in launching 
an investigation if means might be found to 
carry it on, 

The American Council on Education then 
sought contributions for this purpose. It is now 
assured of funds sufficient to undertake such an 
investigation on a scale never before attempted. 
One hundred and seventy thousand dollars has 
been raised for the study. The Council has ap- 
pointed a commission composed of recognized 
specialists in education, taxation and business to 
conduct the inquiry. The commission consists 
of the following persons: Samuel P. Capen, 
Washington, D. C., Director of the American 
Council on Education, ex ‘officio; Ellwood P. Cub- 


berley, Stanford University; Edward C. Elliott, 
Chancellor of the University of Montana; 
Thomas FE. Finegan, State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, Harrisburg, Pa.; Robert M. 
Haig, Columbia University; Victor Morawetz, 
Attorney-at-law, New York City ; Henry C. Mor- 
rison, University of Chicago; George D. Strayer, 
Teachers College, Columbia University ; Herbert 
S. Weet, Superintendent, Rochester. Dr. Strayer 
has been selected as chairman of the Commis- 
sion and director of the work of the Inquiry. 

It is generally recognized that during the past 
decade all kinds of public schools have developed 
and expanded in an extraordinary manner. The 


- war seemed to stimulate rather than to retard 


the growth of every grade of instruction given 
at public expense. What will it cost to support 
on a uniform basis a system of public education 
as at present organized? In what way can this 
undertaking, especially in the rural regions, be 
reconciled with the other obligations entailed 
by the conduct of the public’s vital concerns? 
Educational workers and public-spirited citizens 
throughout the country have agreed that the 
issue has become one of cold, hard facts. 

The primary aims of the Educational Finance 
Inquiry will be to study in typical states and 
communities the existing program of public edu- 
cation, the extent to which this program is car- 
ried out and the present and prospective costs 
involved. It is proposed to investigate the rela- 
tion of educational expenditures to other neces- 
sary governmental expenditures, the methods of 
raising revenue for the support of education, and 
the possibility otf effecting economies. 


“If a man does not provide for his children, if he does not provide for all who are dependent 
upon him, and if he has not that vision of conditions to come and that care for the days that 
have not yet dawned, which we may sum up in the whole idea of thrift and saving, then he has 
not opened his eyes to any adequate conception of human life.”—\Voodrow Wilson. 
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SECONDARY SCHOOL MATHEMATICS 


BY W. CARSON RYAN, JR, 


[In New York Evening Post.] 


Is mathematics doomed as a required subject 
in the American high school? Are algebra and 
plane geometry to follow Greek and Latin into 
the discard, at least as far as requirements for 
graduation go? 

This time it is Ohio that has revived the old 
controversy. In that state the Department of 
Public Instruction has just dropped from the 
high school standards its former requirement of 
one “unit” of mathematics for all students—the 
one unit usually meaning algebra. The Ohio 
high schools may continue to offer as much 
mathematics as at present, but the study will be 
limited to those who need it or have a particular 
taste for it. 

State Superintendent Vernon M. Riegel says: 
“It is not the department’s purpose to let down 
the bars on a formerly required subject simply 
because it is difficult, if it has universal value in 
the curriculum other than ‘disciplinary.’ On the 
other hand, it is not our purpose to hold any 
brief for a subject solely because it is difficult, 
with the idea that it is needed to ‘steel’ the mind. 
The notion of ‘general discipline’ and the old 
‘faculty’ psychology die hard in spite of the find- 
ings of all the best modern psychologists that 
ability acquired through the study of any par- 
ticular subject does not spread itself and make 
for proficiency in various otlrer subjects 
Our aim is not painless pedagogy nor sugar- 
coated curriculums, but we are sure it is wrong 
to retain a subject merely because it will pro- 
vide opportunity for mental gymnastics.” 

To the claims of practical usefulness for math- 
ematics, Mr. Riegel is similarly unsympathetic. 
That there are certain vocations, notably en- 


gineering, where a knowledge of mathematics 
is indispensable, he admits. “This does not 
argue, however, that all young people should 
have mathematics because it will be a necessity 
for the few. It is not fair to impose a study 
upon a pupil on the contingency that he may 
some day utilize it in a practical way when the 
indications all point in the opposite direction. 
The exceptions that occur need not concern us 
half so much as the great body of young people 
who stumble along and drop out because they 
possess no aptitude for a subject as mathematics, 
or such as Latin, which, like algebra, was once 
on the required list. Greek, too, knew the day 
when it was rated indispensable, but many have 
forgotten that it was ever taught in high 
schools.” 

Some boys and girls, however, must prepare 
for college, and college entrance requirements 
remain unchanged. Mr. Riegel and the State 
Department would have the student who ex- 
pects to go to college regulate his high school 
mathematics accordingly. Here is where the 
teacher comes in with a course of “guidance,” 
which will help to steer pupils in respect to 
higher education as well as in respect to occu- 
pations—a course the Ohio school authorities 
urgently recommend for the ninth school year. 

“It is a mistake to imagine that people will 
think accurately about affairs that concern them 
deeply without such training as that which is 
proposed. Mistakes concerning interest on 
money, mistakes on life insurance, mistakes on 
estimated costs and values are as common as 
mistakes in science, due always to lack of train- 
ing in functional thinking.” 


A CITIZEN’S EDUCATIONAL CREED 


I believe that education is the strong defence of a free nation, and that ignorance 
is a curse to any people. I believe that the free public school system of the United States is 
the best guarantee of the rights vouchsafed to us by the constitution. I believe further that 
the public schools of the land are the cradle of our democracy and that in the classrooms 
and upon the playgrounds where the sons and daughters of street-sweeper and railroad mag- 
nate, of day-laborer and multi-millionaire meet upon an equal footing and stand upon their own 
individual merits, the lessons of democracy and fraternity are best taught. I believe that the 
hope of America is in her youth, and that the battle ground of the world is the heart of the 
child, and that government fails at its source when it ceases to make ample provision for the 
development and nurture of its future citizens. 

I believe that as the lighthouse stands off the rocky coast as a warning to mariners of the 
treacherous shoals that lie hidden, so the light which emanates from the “little red school- 
house” will steer the ship of State through the troublous times ahead. I believe that as sun- 
light is the best dispeller of the disease-laden germs, so the light of universal knowledge 
which is propagated from the public school is the best guardian of the land. 

FRED L. SHAW, 
Superintendent of Public Instruction of South Dakota, 
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NATIONAL COUNCIL AT CHICAGO 


President Homer H. Seerley has arranged for 
an interesting and important series of meetings 
of the National Council on Education at the 
Sherman Hotel, Chicago, February 27-28 and 
March 1. 

The important addresses will be by United 
States Commissioner of Education J. J. Tigert, 
President of the National Education Asso- 
ciation Miss Charl O. Williams, Superintendent 
R. G. Jones of Cleveland, president of the De- 
partment of Superintendence. 

The important reports of special committees 
will be by Chailes H. Judd, Chicago University ; 
James Glass, Harrisburg; J. H. Bentley, Duluth; 
Katherine D. Blake, New York; Harlan Upde- 
graff, University of Pennsylvania; A. Duncan 
Yocum, University of Pennsylvania; Adelaide 
Steele Baylor, Cora Wilson Stewart, J. W. Carr, 
A. J. Matthews, A. E. Winship, Walter A. Jes- 
sup, Milton Bennion and J. M. Gwinn. 


Thomas E. Finegan certainly has the courage 
of his convictions when he tells congressmen 
that school surveys by outsiders do more harm 
than good. 


<0: a 


SCHOOL LIFE 


There is some reason to fear that Congress 
will not make the necessary appropriation for 
the continuance of the publication of “School 
Life” by the Bureau of Education. 

This publication is of inestimable service and 
to discontinue it will be a calamity. It furnishes 
promptly educational information that can be 
had in no other way as promptly. 
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AMERICANIZATION IN ELYRIA 


Nothing educational is more interesting today 
than is the Americanization program. F. M. 
Shelton, superintendent, Elyria, Ohio, makes 
much of the reception of these foreigners into 
citizenship. This year, December 13, at the 
evening school, the auditorium was crowded 
with interested citizens, old and new. Here is 
a list of those who became citizens that evening. 
Their wives took the oath of allegiance: Leo 
Beasser, Levi Beech, Harry Burstein, George 
Chinque, Vinczent Farkas, Thomas Fowkes, 
Andrew Gall, John Thomas Harrison, Ernest F. 
Holtz, James Thomas Jameson, August Jarkow- 
ski, Michael G. Kapcer, Elizabeth Klein, Herman 
A. Leppein, Gerardo Lizzatro, Crown N. Nicko- 
loff, john Palyik, John Pandy, Frank Paonessa, 
Joe Prochazka, William Rosee, Samuel Ross, 
Anthony J. Sheema, Metro Shoulter, John 
Simon, Max Slutzker, John Snoble, Jim Statzy, 
Robert B. Struthers, Walter Switkowski, John 
Szucs, Isaac Terborgh, Mike Teves, Mike Toth, 
Adam Zahn. 
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M. L. BRITTAIN IS BUSY 


The State Superintendent was one hundred 
per cent. officially busy in Education Week. At 
Brunswick he demonstrated his devotion to his 
official life by visiting every school in the city; 
in two suburbs; a fine country consolidated 
school, and addressed a mass meeting arranged 
by the Parent-Teachers’ Association. 

Mr. Brittain is captivating his audiences every- 
where. He is proud of what Georgia has done in 
the last forty years. The illiteracy among the 
adult whites has been reduced from 29 per cent. 
to 4 per cent., and among the blacks from 90 per 


cent. to less than 30 per cent. 
— 


HOMELANDS SCHEME 


One of the highly attractive, genuinely educa- 
tional and definitely Americanization schemes 
which is becoming popular is the Homelands 
phase of school work. 

For illustration, the Washington School, San 
Diego, California, recently gave a two-day 
Homelands Exhibit. 

The parents from France, England, Dalmatia, 
Alsace-Lorraine, Isle of Pines and other lands 
loaned articles of their own make and curios. 
These were attractively displayed in the school 
auditorium, 

Parents from foreign lands came to appreciate 
the exhibit and native Americans to learn as 
well as to enjoy. 
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COOK COUNTY DEDICATIONS 


Cook County, Illinois, has been cleaning up her | 


out-of-date school buildings, and three new 
rural school buildings were dedicated recently 
with ex-Governor Deneen and other eminent 
Illinoisians as speakers. 

County Superintendent Tobin began his fam- 
ous career by having the salaries of all county 
school teachers in the county raised before the 
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national salary increase campaign was in order. 

He then proceeded to insist upon the employ- 
ment of Normal School graduates of experience 
only, and that before the Better Teachers cam- 
paign was in evidence. Then he had the Project 
Method in action before that term had been 
coined. Now he is cleaning up and cleaning 
out every unworthy schoolhouse in the county. 

It would not be easy to find an official ahead 
of the procession all the time as Edward J. Tobin 
has been. 

His $9,000 salary is not in recognition of all 
this, but it might well have been. We have 
watched Tobin in progressive action with intense 
admiration and our admiration was never 
greater than it is today. 

His Country Life Directors are.among the 
most significant features of Cook County demon- 
strations. They are now doing entirely new 
lines of progressive work. 


PROGRESSIVE MINNESOTA 


The Legislative committee of the Minnesota 
State Association has outlined a heroic program 
the keynote of which is divorcing the schools 
from politics. 

The plan for the creation of a County Board 
of Education empowered to elect the county su- 
perintendent is one of the most significant de- 
partures. Another is the proposition to have 
a three mill state tax to equalize educational op- 
portunities in the state. 

These are the two that will be likely to meet 
with political opposition, but judging by the 
spirit of progress in legislation in Pennsylvania 
and North Carolina especially, and by the educa- 
tional progressive votes in San Diego, San An- 
tonio, St. Louis, Cincinnati, Cleveland and other 
cities, we anticipate success for progressive edu- 
cation in Minnesota. 

Other measures that are not liable to arouse 
political opposition are better support for 
teacher-training institutions, provision for the 
better enforcement of the compulsory education 
laws, professional training of librarians, state 
promotion of physical and health education, the 
incorporation of the kindergarten as a vital part 
of the school system and the promotion of adult 
education. 


STORY CREATIONS BY MRS. MITCHELL 

[“Here and Now Story Book.” For children from two 
to seven. By Lucy Sprague Mitchell. Fully illustrated. 
New York: E. P. Dutton and Company.] 

Mrs. Lucy Sprague Mitchell is one of the most 
notable of the many noble women who are dem- 
onstrating real creafions in education. She has 
been one of most vital factors in the creation and 
evolution of the Bureau of Educational Experi- 
ments, 144 West 13th Street, New York City, 
than which we know of nothing more educa- 
tionally useful. 

Of all the remarkable service Lucy Sprague 
Mitchell has rendered, and there have been many 
phases of such service, we know of nothing more 


definite than her “Here and Now Story Book.” 

Mrs. Mitchell has discovered by careful and 
persistent experiment that the modern stories 
which adults write for young children tend to 
excite or confuse them instead of amusing and 
interesting them. The old stand-bys of ancient 
origin, such as “Little Red Riding Hood,” “Cin- 
derella” and “Jack and the Beanstalk,” are, on 
the other hand, positively harmful in their ef- 
fects on the child’s germinating moral and so- 
cial sense, 

The stories in this book have been caretally 
built up on the model of stories actually told by 
youngsters themselves about their own doings 
and every-day experiences. Hence the title 
“Here and Now,” for, as the author shows, the 
young child realizes forcibly only the present 
and the concrete. 

Every earnest and thoughtful teacher of the 
young must have experienced deep dissatisfac- 
tion with the available literature for young chil- 
dren, This remarkable volume will not only 
help to fill this gap, but will point the way to 
the making of a more reasonable and healthy lit- 
erature for our small boys and girls. 

Yale’s five-million-dollar increased endow- 
ment is assured. 
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FIGURES IN JERSEY 

In order that New Jersey schoolmen may have 
Statistics while they are fresh, Herbert N. 
Morse, business manager of the State Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction, issues the figures on 
mimeographed sheets as rapidly as they are com- 
piled. For example, a recent statement gave the 
salariés of superintendents and supervising 
principals, 1921, receiving $3,000 or more with 
the enrollment in each of their districts. The 
twenty-one county superintendents each receive 
$4,000. In addition 123 superintendents and su- 
pervising principals are receiving $3,000 or 
more; of these forty or one-third receive from 
$4,500 to $10,500, Jersey City paying $10,500 and 
Newark $10,000 per year. 


-e- 


SANE OAKLAND 

The Associated Press recently sent broadcast 
a scare story to the effect that the High School 
seniors of Oakland, California, were in rebellion 
because a Japanese girl was the honor student 
of the class and was to receive the honor part 
at commencement, 

There was, apparently, some spirited talk of 
protesting, but Superintendent Fred Hunter 
looked into the matter and the class voted ap- 
proval of the appointment with only one dis- 
senting vote. 


-EXTRA CURRICULA ACTIVITIES OF HIGH 


SCHOOLS 
Professor Elbert K. Fretwell, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, is rendering progres- 
sive education great service by the emphasis he 
is placing upon extra curricula, especially in the 
wide range of his vision and the skill with which 
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he creates vistas thereto. He appreciates the 
danger of limiting school activities to adult 
leadership and of enervating the alert-minded 
children with cut-and-dried routine. 

Dr. Fretwell has carefully evolved workable 
extra curricula with twenty-five highways and 
by-ways from school work into the community 
life of the boys and girls. 

John Dewey did well when he said “School is 
Life” and Elbert K. Fretwell gives teachers a 
chance to demonstrate this in any one of many 
ways. These twenty-five nerve centres are so 
many vertebrae in the school-life spinal column 
and get their functioning power from his school 
council scheme. 

The extra curricula is to education what the 
sympathetic nerve system is to the brain. Educa- 
tion never functions adequately until the physical 
and intellectual nerves re-act upon each other 
in school and out. 

The interpretation may be made clearer by 
using the new interpretation of the ductless 
glands in their new assumed relation to the 
brain. These ductless glands were supposed to 
be left-overs in the evolution of man, and needed 
to be carefully watched lest they do something. 
Their activity was the one thing to be dreaded. 

The latest interpretation of these glands would 
make them indispensable to any adequate func- 
tioning of the brain. The four groups of glands 
are supposed to provide the incentive, as it were, 
to the various activities of the brain so that in- 
stead of being inert sacs they are really the 
power behind the throne of our being. 

Without assuming any responsibility for the 
new interpretation of the functioning of these 
glands the theory fits the extra curricula admir- 
ably by making the real life of the child the 
energizing force in education. It had been sup- 
posed to be the end and aim of education to 
watch the natural activities of children and to 
keep them in check, but it is now seen to be the 
energizing opportunity for the real education of 
the child. 

If Dr. Fretwell and his associates in the pro- 
motion of extra curricula can make their vision 
come true it will be the most evolutionary crea- 
tive thought since William James spoke the 
pragmatic philosophy into being, since John 
Dewey suggested harnessing pragmatism to the 
school. Indeed if Fretwell’s adventure eventu- 
ates in a general demonstration it will give real 
life to the James-Dewey theory that has thus far 
been embryo-life. 

We anxiously await the coming of a book that 
will clarify the whole subject, but Dr. Fretwell 
has said enough*so that education can never go 
back where it was before Flora Cook in the 
Francis W. Parker School in Chicago, William 
McAndrew in the Washington Irving High 
School and Elbert K. Fretwell in the Polytechnic 
Preparatory School in Brooklyn began to open 
the eyes of the educationally blind, and Dr. 
Fretwell at Teachers College, Columbia, has un- 
stopped the ears of the deaf. 
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JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 


[“Juvenile Delinquency.” By Henry H. Goddard, 
author of “Psychology of the Normal and Subnormal,” 
“The Kallikak Family,” etc. New York: Dodd, Mead 
and Company. Cloth. 120 pages.] 


Henry H. Goddard has rendered great ser- 
vice, especially during the last quarter of a cen- 
tury, since he began his scientific studies in 
psychology with Dr. G. Stanley Hall at Clark 
University in 1896. No one has had more in- 
sistent purpose than has he to study everything 
that has been written on the subject of “Ju- 
venile Delinquency” and to know by personal 
investigation as to the causes thereof. 

Mr. Goddard was thirty years old when he 
left teaching in Maine academies to study psy- 
chology at Clark University, where he stayed 
three years. His experience as a specialist in 
psychology represents seven years in the West 
Chester, Pennsylvania, State Normal School and 
twelve years at Vineland, N. ]. He is a specialist 
of first order. 

‘na the last three years Dr. Goddard has been 
making an intimate study of Juvenile Delin- 
quency in Ohio and this, his latest book, is a re- 
port in detail of his studies as _ director 
of the Ohio Bureau of Juvenile Research, using, 
of course, much material gathered previously. It 
is his best piece of work, which is as much as 
could be said of any book on this subject. 

This book starts off with a series of clear 
statement: :egarding the problem of delin- 
quency. The psychopathic child’s characteristics 
are discussed extensively and critically. There 
is much attention given to the schools’ oppor- 
tunity and responsibility in regard to juvenile 
delinquency. All through the book much atten- 
tion is given to the Ohio Bureau of Juvenile Re- 
search, 
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APPRECIATED APPRECIATION 


No matter if it is overstated it encourages 
one to try to make it true when a university 
professor’s New Year’s greeting says: “A lot 
of us would be gloomy indeed if you should not 
continue to radiate good cheer and optimism. 
No person in education is doing so much as 
you are through tongue and pen in promoting 
good feeling among educational people.” To 
have the effort appreciated is encouraging. 
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Dr. William C, Bagley, as editor of the 
Journal of the National Education Association, 
is demonstrating rare poise without displaying 
weakness in any vital matters. He has had 
abundant experience in dealing with school 
people and with men of affairs. He is the right 
man in the right place. 


Department of Chicago, Febru- 
ary 27-March 4, 1922. 
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WHO’S WHO AND WHAT THEY DO 


JAMES M. BELL, head of the department of 
chemistry, University of North Carolina, 
Chapel Hill, is so efficient as a specialist that he 
has received financial recognition from the 
American Academy of Arts and Sciences for re- 
search in problems’ connected with the nitro- 
toluenes. 


WALTER B. SWIFT, M. D., has_ had _ his 
most successful season in the elimination of 
speech disorders. More than 2,000 speech de- 
fects have been cured in one year by Dr. Swift 
and those ‘who have had training under him. 
This vear there have been twenty-six speech 
teachers who have had 141 classes of speech de- 
fectives; 126 stutterers were cured in two 
years, and 342 stutterers improved. Of these 106 
were improved more than 75 per cent. 


THOMAS E. FINEGAN, Commissioner of 
Education of Pennsylvania, in speaking before 
the Congressional Committee regarding the 
schools of the District of Columbia, said more 
sane and heroic things on educational admin- 
istration, professional and material, than we 
have read in the same space now or ever. The 
Washington Star gave an elaborate report of 
Mr. Finegan’s statements. No one in America 
is better equipped to give expert advice on edu- 
cational affairs than is Mr. Finegan. 


LEWIS TIDBALL, the newly chosen State 
Commissioner of Education, Wyoming, has 
won the esteem of the school people of the 
state by his admirable service as superintendent 
of Laramie schools. Mrs. Morton and Mr. Tid- 
bail wili do much for the promotion of all 
phases of education. 

GEORGE MORRIS, superintendent, Bloom- 
field, N. J., who succeeded William Estabrook 
Chancellor in 1904e has recently been tendered 
a complimentary banquet by the city teachers, 
170 enjoying this opportunity to recognize the 
unusual services of Mr. Morris. 

A. <A. SLADE, superintendent, Cas- 
per, Wyoming, former State Commissioner of 
Education, is achieving really great things for 
the schools of that city. In two years he has 
secured more up-to-the-minute school equip- 
ment of buildings and furnishings than many a 
man does in a lifetime. He has secured the ap- 
pointment of an architect who devotes his en- 
tire time to the school program of the city. 
Everyone in Wyoming and in the sections of 
Nebraska and Montana near by says Casper has 
a city board of education of unusual vision and 
courage with the confidence of the voters. [here 
is no more’ enviable position in that section of 
the United States than Casper’s superintend- 
ency. 


CARROLL THOMPSON JONES, | State 
Training School, Lander, Wyoming, is securing 
great results in improving the care and treat- 
ment of exceptional children, not only in the 
state institution but through a summer course 
for teachers of such children. This year there 
were twenty-five earnest teacher students at 
Lander. 

THOMAS W. BOYCE, president of the re- 
organized Wisconsin State Association, has 
come to this distinguished honor naturally. Mr. 
Boyce is the first elementary school principal 
to be thus honored in a quarter of a century. 
He has been prominent in professional activi- 
ties in Milwaukee and in the state for twenty- 
seven years. Mr. Boyce has been four years 
secretary of the State Association and has been 
president of the Milwaukee Principals’ Club, of 
the Wisconsin Education Club, and of the Mil- 
waukee Schoolmasters’ Club. During the war 
he was State Educational Director of Thrift. It 
means much to the cause of professional educa- 
tion to have such a man at the head of the State 
Association when it enters upon an entirely new 
career, 

ALBERT L. BARBOUR, | superintendent, 
Haverhill, Massachusetts, in the Haverhill 
Evening Gazette, December 5, had an admirable 
article showing that less is paid for schools 
now than twenty years ago. Then the schools 
had 40 per cent. of the city appropriation and 
now only 34 per cent. or more than one-sixth 
more then than now. In that article Mr. Barbour 
clearly demonstrated that by every test that 
can be made the schools teach what they teach 
better than, they did twenty years ago and 
teach some things that were not taught at all 
then. He shows clearly and convincingly that 
the whole trend of modern methods is to pre- 
pare children to think and act in the living 
present. 

W. N. SHEETS, state superintendent of 
Florida, has had an experience not enjoyed by 
any other man in public educational service. He 
has been in educational public service thirty-two 
of the forty years since the first attempt to 
establish a real public’ school system of the 
state. He was eight years superintendent of 
one of the most important counties of the state, 
then city superintendent for about twenty years, 
and after eight years more in the teaching ranks 
was elected state superintendent, and, at the ex- 
piration of the term for which he was elected, 
will have served four years in this second term 
of state superintendent. It is easy to educate 
talent that is a valuable asset, but no power in 
heaven or earth can provide experience at any- 
time that has passed. 


%. No bird soars too high if he soars with his o wn wings.—\\Villiam Blake. 
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REPORTS FROM THE EDUCATIONAL FIELD 


[We shall appreciate it if those who send in Reports and Documents will check notably important 


and progressive movements.] 


REED COLLEGE, OREGON. 


Though only ten years old, Reed College al- 
ready has a campus, buildings, faculty and cur- 
riculum comparable with far older educational! 
institutions. It also has access to the Portland 
Public Library and the Art Museum. 

The College aims to profit by the experience 
of other institutions and to keep the community 
life simple, wholesome and democratic. The 
creditable completion of a four-years high 
school course is required for admission with fii- 
teen satisfactory entrance units. The degrees 
conferred are Master of Arts and Bachelor of 
Arts. 

ELEMENTARY SYLLABUS IN ENGLISH (Univer- 
sity of New York). 

This is the program issued by the Board of 
Regents for use in the elementary grades. In 
the first grade seven-eighths or more of the al- 
lotted time is given to oral English, diminishing 
gradually to one-half time in the eighth grade. 

The topics suggested are those of the child’s 
experience, and the teacher should aim to give 
him training and practice in connected speech, to 
eliminate speech defects and common speech 
errors, to build up a vocabulary, to develop a 
respect for the mother tongue and to give 
greater opportunity for self-expression. 

Many stories and poems are suggested for 
each grade and story-telling and dramatization 
form an important part of the program. 

FACILITIES FOR FOREIGN STUDENTS IN 
AMERICAN UNIVERSITIES. 

It is of especial importance that students in 
foreign countries who may be seeking educa- 
tional opportunities in the United States should 
have accurate information as to what institu- 
tions in this country have to offer. To this end, 
the Bureau of Education has issued a bulletin 
giving the admission requirements and outlining 
the general and specific opportunities to be 
found at American institutions of higher educa- 
tion. The information given will be found of 
value not only to foreign students but to all who 
may be interested in the present facilities for 
higher education in the United States. 

—o——_ 


THE LIBRARY FUND OF TEACHERS COLLEGE. 


Teachers who have profited from the many 
splendid educational courses given every year 
at Teachers College will welcome this oppor- 
tunity to contribute something towards the 
proposed new library building. 

The alumni and former students of the Col- 
lege have taken upon themselves the responsi- 
bility of raising $250,000 of the $300,000 required 
for the new building. The exquisite gold and 
blue booklet just issued tells why the new build- 
ing is needed to house the splendid collections 
which the College possesses and to enable the 


school to send forth trained men and women in 
increasing numbers, 

Teachers College Clubs are being formed all 
over the country and it is hoped to have one in 
every state by 1923. 

A contribution to the Teachers College Li- 
brary fund, however small, is an investment in a 
greater America of tomorrow. So we urge 
every student of the College, past, present and 
to come, to have a share in this great educa- 
tional opportunity. 


INTERNATIONAL INSTITUTE OF AGRICUL- 
TURE (Rome, Italy). 

The monthly bulletins of this Institute con- 
tain many items of interest to teachers of agri- 
culture and progressive farmers. They give 
abstracts of articles from foreign languages, in- 
cluding such subjects as food values, crops and 
cultivation, live stock and breeding, farm en- 
gineering, agricultural industries and plant dis- 
eases. 

Among other topics discussed in recent num- 


‘bers we note “The Nutritive Value of Yeast 
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Protein.” “Plant Breeding and Tropical Crops 
in India,” “Grape Culture in Italy,” “Reconstruc- 
tion of Farms in Belgium, ” and “Textile Fibres 
of iii Bark in France.” 
LIBRARY DAY IN OKLAHOMA. 

E. N. Colette, assistant superintendent of 
Oklahoma, has just issued a suggestive pamphlet 
for special day observances in the schools. It 
contains a fine collection of programs, refer- 
ences, eic. 

Library Day is a new idea for special obser- 
vance. November 25 is suggested for the 
date, as it is the birthday of Andrew Carnegie, 
“whose stimulation of a World-wide library 
movement is one of the most important factors 
in present-day educational development.” The 
program includes songs, recitations about books, 
a sketch of the life of Andrew Carnegie, reviews 
of favorite books by the children and the drama- 
tization of some special story. There might 
well be added a little talk on the care of books 
similar to the instructions given by the public 
library of Cleveland, O. 


“BETTER SCHOOLS” PICTORIAL RECORD (Mt. 


Vernon, N. Y.). 

This little brochure shows “live children in 
the live schools” of Mt. Vernon, N. Y. It gives 
as the five year program for the schools a seat 
for every child, accommodations for special 
classes, playground space at each school and rest 
rooms and homes for teachers, at an estimated 
cost of $1,500,000 to $2,000,000. 

The pictures show the children actively en- 
gaged in every phase of school work, so that the 
taxpayers may see at a glance just how their 
money is being spent to make successful citizens 
out of busy, happy children. 
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EDUCATIONAL FORUM 


NEVADA INSTITUTES, 
Nevada has been called the “loneliest state in the Union.” 
Take out your atlas and compare the size of Nevada with 
Manhattan Island. Then picture to yourself seventy thou- 


sand people scattered round about in the state.and you will . 


understand why it is called lonely. You will understand 
why there are throughout the state.-many sagebrush schools 
with four pupils, six, ten, sometimes as many as fifteen 
pupils. You will realize the apparent difficulty in organiz- 
ing institutes for teachers so widely scattered. However, 
educational authorities in Nevada do not seem to find any 
obstacles in the way of successful institutes. 

Under the able leadership of W. J. Hunting, state super- 
intendent of public igstruction, the five supervisional dis- 
tricts arranged their fall institutes with overlapping dates. 
Thus the corps of official speakers were able to progress 
in order from one section to another. Two advantages re- 
sulted; a richly varied program was provided at a mini- 
mum expense, and every section heard exactly identical 
discussions. 

One feature of the programs is worth special notice. 
Only a part of each session was given up to the formal ad- 
dresses. At eleven in the morning and at three in the 
afternoon the assembly broke up into conference groups 
with leaders appointed from among themselves to discuss 
their own specific problems. These discussions were 
usually quite lively, for the Nevada teacher is young, vigor- 
ous and fearless. 

To liven things up a bit, community singing started the 
sessions. There was nothing suggestive of loneliness in 
the swing of “Pack Up Your Troubles” or “Smiles.” The 
citizens of each conference centre combined to give the 
teachers gathered there a good time. At one big dance 
which included the one hundred and twenty teachers and 
all the towns-people the chairman of the evening, worn out 
with trying to introduce each stranger to all the other 
strangers, finally announced: “We are all citizens of the 
State of Nevada. Consider yourselves introduced and 
everybody dance with everybody else.” Result, a jolly 
dance with no wallflowers. No, Nevada is not a lonely 
state. It is a lively, sociable, progressive state. Its new 
schools are finer than many in our older and richer states, 
with splendid gymnasiums and well-equipped laboratories. 
Picture a rural school for five children with a victrola and 
a piano, presided over by a pretty college graduate. 

Look at the per cent. of membership for Nevada teach- 
ers in the State Teachers Association and in the National 
Education Association and compare it with the rating of 
other states in the United States. Nevada can hold up her 
head proudly in any educational gathering in the country. 
You may find the dust of the desert in her schools but 
never the dust of antiquity. 

A, &. 


FIRST TO WIN ACE-HIGH MEDAL. 

Dear Sir: Shortly after midnight, September 10, near 
San Antonio, Texas, a Southern Pacific train was wrecked 
from a washout on the track, an aftermath of the San An- 
tonio flood disaster. There was danger of an east-bound 
passenger train running into the wreck. It was necessary 
that this second train be flagged, though that meant that 
someone would have to swim a swollen stream at the risk 
of his life. Volunteers were called for, and Ex-Marine 
Wiliiam A. Redd, Jr., answered the call. 

At great personal danger Redd crossed the swollen river, 
signaled the train, swam back and later made a second 
trip to carry aid to the injured fireman of the wrecked 
train. 

The railroad acknowledged Private Redd’s heroism by 
a monetary gift; Secretary Denby of the Navy acknowl- 
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edged it by a personal letter of commendation, and we have 
acknowledged it by awarding the Ace-High Medal. 

Private Redd is the first recipient of the “Ace-High 
Medal” for heroism. He has set a high standard. We 
salute him as an exponent of the best in American man- 
hood, an honor to the corps in which he served, a worthy 
first of the line of heroes who will receive the Ace-High 
Medal. 

The Ace-High Medal Foundation, 
W. M. Clayton, for the Board. 

NATIONAL KINDERGARTEN ASSOCIATION, 

Legislative activity has been aroused in twenty states lo- 
cated in all parts of the country. Three kindergarten bills. 
were passed this year—in Wisconsin, Kansas, and 
Pennsylvania. There are seven state laws conducive 
to the extension of kindergarten education. 

The field work has been largely extended and there are: 
state secretaries for kindergarten extension in California, 
Kansas, Pennsylvania, Texas, and Maine. 

The contributions received have been more generous tham 
in any previous year. 

FOUR-YEAR COURSES FOR MUSIC SUPER- 
VISORS. 

Oberlin College has the honor of being the first schoob 
to adopt the plan for a four-year supervisors’ training 
course recommended by the National Educational Council. 
The course consists of a combination of musical, peda- 
gogical, and academic work, about one-half of the stu- 
dent’s time being spent in the study of music, a fourth in 
the study of principles and methods of teaching, and the 
remaining fourth in the study of academic subjects like 
English, history and language. Thorough preparation in 
instrumental music is also included. The degree is to be 
Bachelor of School Music (B. S. M.). Professor K. W. 
Gehrkens is the director of the school music department. 

VALUE OF EDUCATION TO THE FARMER. 
Coliege Training is Worth Nearly a Thousand Dollars: 
a Year to Middle West Farmers. 


That a college education is the best investment a 
young farmer can make is shown by investigations in 
various agricultural regions of the country, reported by 
the University of Missouri Bulletin. Not only do the 
results show that a_ college graduate makes more 
money than a common-school graduate, but that a 
high-school graduate also has a monetary advantage in 
proportion. 

Of tenant farmers in Indiana, Illinois, and Iowa, it is 
shown that the labor income of the man with a high- 
school education averages $526 more than that of the 
man with only a common-school education. A further 
increase of $453 is earned by the man with a college 
education, making the difference in labor income of the- 
common-school graduate and that of the college grad- 
uate $979. Approximately the same result appears fron» 
a survey of the incomes of 635 Kansas farmers. 

Of 409 farmers in Nebraska, those who had attended 
high school made 32.1 per cent. more than those who: 
had had only a common-school course. Men who at- 
tended college make 19.7 more than the high-school 
men, giving the college man an advantage over the: 
common-school man of 518 per cent.—School Life. 


WORLD ESSAY CONTEST. 
Two sets of prizes are offered for the best essays on 
one of the following subjects: Open to students in normal’ 
schools and teachers colleges on “The Function of Edu- 
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cation in the Promotion of International Understanding,” 
and one open to seniors in secondary schools on “The 
Essential Foundations of a Co-operating World.” 

Three prizes of seventy-five, fifty and twenty-five dollars 
will be given for the three best essays in each set. The 
United States judges are: George W. Nash, Charles S. 
Meek, Robert M. Ogden, I. I. Cammack, M. V. O’Shea, 
Carleton B. Gibson, James Chalmers, Miss Olive M. Jones, 
Alvey M. Isarogle. 

The contest closes June 1, 1922. For particulars ad- 
dress Mrs. Fannie Fern Andrews, Secretary, American 
School Citizenship League, 405 Marlborough street, 
Bosten, Mass. 

The provisions of the North Carolina tax Iaws ex- 
empt automobiles or trucks which are owned by county 
boards of education for use in transporting children to 
school and they are now free of taxation. The entire 
public cost is a fee of $1.00 for license tag. 

IN APPRECIATION OF WILLIAM H. HUSE. 
BY ALLAN C, HERRICK 
Manchester, New Hampshire 


To all with whom he was associated William H. Huse 
of Manchester was an example of untiring energy and 
inspiration for all that was uplifting in life. 

His information upon all subjects, and his keen insight 
into all phases of life and the great science of nature as 
found in geology, ornithology, zoology and physiology, 
was indeed remarkable, making him a most valuable man, 
not only as an instructor, but as a personal friend. 

I have been present in the schoolroom when he would 
come in with a cheerful word of greeting to teacher and 
pupils, and in a few words present some object to illus- 
trate an interesting fact in nature, and quickly passing from 
the room, leave an atmosphere of kind consideration and 
an unforgetable knowledge of some phase of the natural 
world in the minds of all. 

The whole attitude of the man expressed a keen kindli- 
ness and evident desire to be of service to all. 

The wonderful energy and ability of accomplishment 
was most pronounced, and his personal interest in his work 
astonishing. No peculiarity of stone, tree, plant, shell, 
bird or animal escaped his quick and thoughtful attention, 
and all was made to conform to and assist his daily 
school lite in interesting and profitable talks before the 
various grades in the large school over which he so 
ably presided. : 

Every state, all territories, and 37 foreign countries 
contain graduates of the University of Wisconsin, ac- 
cording to the new alumni directory. 


CLASSICAL CLUB OF GREATER BOSTON. 


The first winter meeting of the club was held at the 
Girls’ Latin School, on Saturday, December 10, in charge 
of the Committee on Sociability, Miss Mary R. Stark, 
chairman. After the luncheon Walter V. McDuffee of the 
Central High School, Springfield, spoke on “The Survey 
of the Classical Field,” explaining in detail the investiga- 
tion now being made by Dr. Gray and Professor Carr. 
Willard Reed, the retiring president, presented the report 
on the questionnaire sent out by the executive committee 
on “Continuation Reading.” It was encouraging to know 
that the members of the club had read so much since 
graduation from college. Vergil and Homer were the 
authors read by the greatest number, followed by Horace, 
Sophocles, and Aeschylus. On motion of Mr. Perkins, it 
was voted to appoint a committee of three to arrange for 
general reading of the club. 

The following officers were elected: President, Pro- 
fessor A. H. Rice, Boston University; vice-presidents, 
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Dr. Fred B. Lund, Professor R. K. Hack of Harvard 
University; and: Dr. Ellen F. Pendleton, president of 
Wellesley College; secretary, Clarence W. Gleason of 
the Roxbury High School; treasurer, Thornton Jen- 
kins, head master of the Malden High School; censor, 
Albert S. Perkins, Dorchester High School. 
CURRENT EVENTS, HIGH SCHOOL 

[Alonzo J. Knowlton, North Woodstock, N. H., gave 
these questions to four small high schools. The re- 
sult was from 0 to 95 with an average of 35 per cent.} 

Who are the following :— 
Sir James Craig? 
Eamon De Valera? 
Emma Goldman? 
M. Briand? ° 
General Armando Diaz? 
John F. Hylan? 
Llcyd George? 
Charles Evans Hughes? 
Arthur J. Balfour? 
Babe Ruth? 


11. Miss Marion Hollins? 
12. Samuel Gompers? 
13. Who are the “Four Great Powers” of the 


Washington Conference? 
14. Name the “Big Five” Packing Companies. 
15. What noted man is touring our country at 
the present time? 
16. Who was Takashi Hara? 
17. What treaty has been recently ratified? 
18. Who is the present governor of the Philip- 
pine Islands? 
19. Who is Postmaster General of the United 
States? 
20. Who is Secretary of Commerce of the 
United States? 
The most valuable printed work in the world is the 
copy of the Bible printed at Mainz in 1452-56, and com- 
monly known as the Mazarin Bible. 


EFFICIENCY. 


It ain’t a senseless hoardin’ 
Nor stinting of our need, 
But efficiency in spendin’ 
That should become our creed. 


It ain’t some money set aside 
On impulse once awhile, 
° But steady savin’ day by day 

That builds the steady pile. 

—S. V. Perlman. 
September 9, 1921. 
Dear Dr. Winship :-— 

I have just completed reading your little book, “Dan- 
ger Signals for Teachers.” I am greatly pleased with 
it. Every teacher ought to read it; they would be bet- 
ter teachers for it. : 

Sincerely, 
A. C. Monahan, 
Director National Catholic Welfare Council, 
Washington, D. C. 

All the students enrolled during the first twenty-one 
years of the University of Wisconsin just about 
equaled jast year’s enrollment in the institution. 
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COLLEGE ENTRANCE EXAMINATIONS 


{The Marking System of the College Entrance Ex- 
amination Board. Edited by L. Thomas Hopkins. 
Studies in Educational Measurement. Edited by Wal- 
ter F. Dearborn. Published by the Graduate School 
of Education, Cambridge, Mass.] . 

Harvard Graduate School has launched the 
“Harvard Monographs in Education,” which will 
carry to the educational world samples of the 
notable service that is being rendered the 
schocls through its studies. The first of these 
monographs is a study of the distribution of the 
marks of the College Entrance Examination 
Board for the years 1902-1920 inclusive. 

This study was made in order to discover if 
there were any grounds for the strong criticism 
of the college entrance examinations by New 
England educators, more especially secondary 
school principals and teachers. It is published 
at this time because the Board in its Twentieth 
Annual Report recognized the existence of sud- 
den and violent fluctuations, from year to year, 
in the results of the examinations, in many sub- 
jects, and voted to employ expert assistance to 
aid in determining the specific causes. 

The facts seem to show clearly that (a) only 
in rare instances, in the subjects studied, does 
the assignment of marks nearly approximate 
the normal, (b) the same condition holds true 
for the annual total for all subjects, (c) the re- 
suits in cases where the pupils taking the ex- 
amination are recommended by their school 
authorities on the ground of full and satisfactory 
preparation are only slightly improved, (d) 
this cannot be due to an influx of unprepared 
candidates as the increase in numbers each year 
is relatively constant and the poor distribution is 
found annually from 1902 to date, (e) the 
method of reading and scoring the papers, 
especially the lack of standardization of values 
and corrections in conformity with the curve of 
error, is a very natural factor in causing the 
existing conditions, (f) the suggestion is made 
that some approximation to the normal curve 
offers the best basis for solving present irregu- 
larities. This need not affect the passing marks 
as they may still be determined by such prin- 
ciples as govern them at the present time, 
although a reconsideration of these might well 
be made by the Board. 

Finally, in view of the large number of cases, 
no sufficient justification exists for the wide dit- 
ference in the relative percentages assigned in 
the different subjects. Whether the distribution 
approximates the curve of error, or some other 
form, a certain uniformity in the different sub- 
jects may reasonably be expected. To accom- 
plish this there must be co-operation between 
examiners and readers in the different subjects. 

Sufficient evidence has been produced to show 
the existence of an unwarranted condition and 
it 1s hoped the movement already inaugurated 
by the Board will result in a definite, workable 
plan for improvement. 


WHY THIS EXCITEMENT? 


{*Modern Applied Arithmetic, Developed Primarily 
ior Continuation and Part-time Schoels.” By R. R. Neely 
of Peoria, Illinois, and James Killins, Johnstown, Pa. 


Based on Unit Project Method. Philadelphia: P, Blaki- 
ston’s Sons & Co.] 


We print what National School Digest has to 
say about “Modern Applied Arithmetic” :— 

“Billysundayism and Charliechaplinism are 
rapidly bollweeviling our schools, and dis- 
tinguished educators are winking at the havoc 
that threatens. In Pennsylvania and Illinois two 
men are allowed to continue teaching after put- 
ting out a modern appiied arithmetic which 
violates every tradition of arithmetic and book- 
making. 

“What’s the good of compulsory units in math- 
ematics if textbooks in arithmetic masquerade as 
social science and travelogs under chapter head- 
ings like price marking, camping club, hot dogs, 
bus line, candy making, busiest corners, pay-roll, 
want ads and sickness? 

“When the ‘case method’ and dramatization in- 
vade applied arithmetic, what manner of humor 
shail we expect in our future pupils—and teach- 
ers? We shall have more to say of these two 
teachers, who shall not be allowed to dodge full 
accountability for their offense against conven- 
tion, R. R. Neeley of Peoria, Illinois, and James 
Killins of Johnstown, Pennsylvania.” 

We are wholly unable ta see why the Na- 
tional School Digest strikes such an attitude as 
this. It ought to be a‘first-class advertisement 
for “Modern Applied Arithmetic.” It is the first 
arithmetic prepared primarily for continuation 
schools. It is developed from actual experience 
in iour different cities. 

It is no more like a traditional arithmetic than 
a Salvation Army meeting is like a Presbyterian 
prayer service, but possibly it gets at the real life 
of the fellows who need arithmetic where the 
Presbyterian elder’s style of a textbook does not. 

We are willing to wait and see if Neeley and 
Killins get Salvation Army results. If they do, 
we are for their book just as we are for the Sal- 
vation Army. There wasa time when we did not 
like the Salvation Army, but we are all over our 
criticism. 

If “Modern Applied Arithmetic” has the success 
of Billy Sunday and Charlie Chaplin, Messrs. 
Neeley and Killins can afford to smile at the clas- 
sification given them. 

There are eighty lessons, which have the snap 
of Biily Sunday, whom we rarely hear, and the 
“get there” of Charlie Chaplin, whom we have 
never seen, but if Neeley and Killins can do for 
the continuation school what the time-honored, 
traditional arithmetic teaching has never done, 
they wili be forgiven, we suspect, for their lack 
of dignity. 


Edward J. Tobin says “Danger Signals” is 
full ot vim, vigor and vitality. 
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BOOK TABLE 


AMERICAN CATHOLICS IN THE WORLD WAR. 
By Michael Williams. Preface by His Eminence, the 
late Cardinal Gibbons. New York City: The Mac- 
millan Company. Cloth. 467 pages. 

There are nineteen chapters beginning with “Dim 
Beginnings of the Catholic Church in the United 
States,” following with its part in “The Dawn of 
American Liberty,” and the part of the church“in the 
Civil War. But there are fourteen chapters devoted 
to the great service rendered in the World War. It is 
a notable account of a noble service, of which all 
Americans should be patriotically mindful. 


SPANISH PAINTING. The works of El Greco, Vel- 
azquez, Murillo, Goya, and artists of the present day. 
By A. De Beruete y* Moret, director of the Prado 
Museum, Madrid. Edited by Geoffrey Holme. New 
York: John Lane Company. Paper. 52 illustrations, 
many in colors. 

This is a special number of “The Studio,” and con- 
tains reproductions, many in colors, of a splendid se- 
lection of the great works of Spanish painters from 
the 15th century to the present day, including exam- 
ples of the artistry not only of Velazquez, Murillo, 
Goya, and EI! Greco, but also of such contemporary 
artists as Sorolla, Zuloaga, and Zubiaurre. These plates 
are full-page and the paintings are beautifully repro- 
duced, forming a veritable gallery of Spanish art. Senor 
de Beruete y Moret, director of the Prado Museum in 
Madrid, has prepared an interesting sketch of Spanish 
painting (36 pages), which has been translated by Lewis 
Spence. The awakening of America to Spanish art 
and culture is now an accomplished fact, due princi- 
pally to the unselfish efforts of Archer Huntington 
and the Hispanic Society of America, at whose museum 
in New York are to be found many fine examples of 
Spanish artistic endeavor. Books and publications like 
the present are of exceedingly great aid in the educa- 
tional effort involved in the great work of propagating 
a knowledge and appreciation of Spanish art, and in- 
deed of art and culture in general, one of the few fields 
in which American education is still in the rear of the 
procession. 

PUBLICITY CAMPAIGNS FOR BETTER SCHOOL 
SUPPORT. By Carter Alexander and W. W. 
Theisen. In School Efficiency Monographs. 
Yonkers-on-Hudson, N. Y.: World Book Company. 
Kraft paper. 164 pp. Ilbustrated. 

Campaigns for Better Schools have already been in- 
augurated in many cities, counties and states, and the 
movement is now sure to be universal. The time has 
come for a bill of particulars such as “Publicity Campaigns 
for Better Schools” furnishes. 

While nothing takes the place of a brilliant personal 
platform presentation of facts and figures, no public 
speaking reaches every one and it is possible to have a 
publicity camgaign that will practically reach every voter 
and every patron. 

The purpose of this handbook is to aid those. struggling 
to secure adequate financial support for public schools. 

The experience of many communities in attempting to 
obtain more money for schools has shown that competition 
with many demands for increased taxes for other purposes 
necessitates an elaborate and forceful campaign on the 
part of school officials if they are to present a convincing 
case to the citizens. This book presents the principles and 
procedures underlying the operation of successful school 
publicity campaigns in all parts of the country and in 
cities of every size. 


The authors have analyzed the technique and general- 
ship of leaders in school campaigns and effectively present. 
a wide range of material that provides facts and argu- 
ments to meet every situation. 

The treatment of the subject is dignified, specific and. 
suggestive throughout. Superintendents and school boards 
will find in the book concrete material to insure a success- 
ful drive for more liberal permanent appropriations for- 
the schools in their charge. 


A HISTORY OF CALIFORNIA. The Spanish 
Period with many illustrations from maps, photographs, 
etc. By Charles Edward Chapman. New York: The- 
Macmillan Company. 

To lovers of California Mr. Chapman has told a capti- 
vating story of the Spanish days of California, to lovers 
of America it is a fascinating story, to students of civic- 
evolution it is an inspiration to see why California of to- 
day is so different from the Mexico of today. 

In no other way can we see such a clear. and noble 
demonstration of what Spanish America might have be- 
come had the same forces been germinant everywhere that 
made California what she is. This authoritative popular- 
history is the product of thirteen years’ investigation of 
Spanish California. Manuscripts hitherto unknown have- 
been consulted, and material never before used. Mr. 
Chapman spent two years in Spain on a traveling fellow- 
ship, which afforded him unusual opportunities, Cali- 
fornia has a romantic. story to tell. But it has a great 
deal more. This story, in its proper perspective, relates. 
vitally to the history of North America. Mr. Chapman 
places the story in this larger perspective, and shows its. 
bearing on the development of the American people. 

The thrill which Mr. Chapman gives to the story is one- 
that none can escape who reads it. Nowhere else is there 
as clear a story, told as charmingly as here, of the decad- 
ence of Spanish statesmanship which made it so easy for 
“the Boston ships” to bring to the Pacific Coast the real 
forces that were the Spaniards’ undoing. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


“Epochs of American History.” Division and Reunion, 
1829-1909. Edited by Albert Bushnell Hart. New York: 
Longmans, Green and Company. 

Catilnarian Conspiracy.” Edited by H. E. But-. 
ler—‘“Lingua Latina.” By R. B. Appleton.— Cowper: 
Prose and Poetry.” and Bagehot. Oxford,. 

: The Clarendon Press. 
By Susan Glaspell.—‘‘Anthology of 
Magazine Verse for 1921.” Edited by William Stanley 
Braithwaite. Boston: Small, Maynard and Company. 

“Practical Electricity for Beginners.’ By George A. 
Willoughby. Peoria, Ill.: Manual Arts Press. 

“The Atlantic Book of Modern Plays.” Edited by 
Sterling Andrus Leonard. Boston: Atlantic Monthly 
Press. 

“A History of California: The Spanish Period.” By 
Charles’ E. Chapman.—‘‘Descriptive Geometry.” By 
George Young, Jr., and Hubert Eugene Baxter.—“Earth 
Evolutions and Its Facial Expressions.” By William H. 
Hobbs. New York: The Macmillan Company. 

“The Grange Master and the Grange Lecturer.” By 
Jennie Buell. New York: Harcourt, Brace and Company. 

“Book of German Lyrics.’ By Frederick Bruns. New 
York: D. C. Heath and Company. . 

“Eton Fables.” By Cyril Alington.—“The Individual 
and the Environment.” By J. E. Adamson. New York: 
Longmans Green and Company. 1 

“Nationality and School Progress: A Study in Ameri- 
canization.” By R. H. Jordan. Bloomington, Illinois: 
Public School Publishing Company. 

“Poems.” By Louise Hart.—‘*The Hope of the Fu- 
ture.” By Edward E. Eagle. Boston: The Cornhill 
Publishing Company. 


Oculists and Physictens 

Healthy. Strong, used Murine Eye Remedy 

Beautiful Eyes mary years before it was: 

offered as a Domestic Bye 

Medicine. Murine is Still Compounded by Our Physicians 

and guaranteed by them as a Reliable Relief for Bye® 

that Need Care. Try it im your Eves and in Baby's 

Eyes—No Smarting—Just Eye Comfort. Buy Murine of: 

your Druggist—accept no Substitute. and if interesteé 

write Yor Book of the Eye Free. MURINE EYP 
REMEDY COMPANY. 
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| TEACHER 


PERSONALITY 


What is personality? 


Your own personality—what is it like? 

“A good personality” means power to earn, to 
win, to grow, to enjoy. 

And personality can be studied, cultivated, im- 
proved. Try it with your own personality. 

Personalityculture by College Faculties will help 
and entertain you, $1.50 postpaid. 


A laugh on every page. Try Pick Your Prof or 
Getting by in College, a satire appeal for 
stronger personality in teachers, 25c. post- 
paid. 

Order these books today. 

INSTITUTE FOR PUBLIC SERVICE, 

1125 Amsterdam Ave., New York. 


Send 

copies Personalityculture by College 
Faculties—$1.50. 

hationtee copies Pick Your Prof or Getting By in 
College, 25c. 
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When Overwork 
Palls You Down 


and the nervous system has been reduced below 
normal, a teaspoonful of 


Horsford’s 
Acid Phosphate 


in a glass of water is a pleasant, refreshing and invi 
ating tonic. The phosphates vital to health, taken in this 
pleasant and easily assimilated form, assist to repair 
the waste which the nervous system has suffered. New 
vitality is created; force, energy and health promoted. 
Non-alcoholic, and free from habit-forming drugs. 


Sold by Draggists 
Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. 1. 


World’s 
Amateur Championship 


At the New York Annual Business Show, on October 
17th, the International Amateur Typewriting Champion- 
ship was won by Miss Marion C. Waner, who wrote 127 
net words per minute for one-half hour. 

This VICTORY was won on our New Machine, the 
IMPROVED SELF-STARTING Remington, “The 
Machine with the Natural Touch.” 

‘‘Natural” touch, the outstanding feature of this new 
Remington, is the latest triumph of typewriter building. 
It makes typing natural, automatic, unconscious — like 
breathing or walking. 

It is this feature which is establishing new stan- 
dards of typing efficiency — which is winning the 
typist everywhere, no matter what machine she 
has used in the past. 


REMINGTON TYPEWRITER COM 
374 Broadway Incorporated 


New York 


PANY 
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EDUCATICNAL NEWS 


This department is open to contribu- 
tions from anyone connected with 
schools or scnoo] events in any par: 
of the country. Items of more than 
local interest relating to any phase 
ef school work or school adminis- 
tration are acceptable as news. Con- 
tributions must be signed to secure 
imsertion. 


Meetings to be Held 
JANUARY, 1922 
11-14: Vocational Education Asso- 
ciation of the Middle West. Audi- 
torium, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
12-14: Association of American Col- 
leges. Chicage. 
MARCH, 
North Dakota State Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Southeastern Division. 
Exact date and place later. Presi- 
dent, Superintendent H. H. Kirk, 


Casselton. Secretary, Miss Blanche 
Stevens, Ellendale. 


COLORADO. 


STERLING. To arouse interest 
in Education Week, a full page adver- 
tisement appeared in the Evening 
Advocate. The important head line 
was “Know and Understand Your 
Schools.” Blocked off in the centre 
of the page were phrases. such as 
“Your Investment $410,000. Your 
Resources $184,000." Under the 
words “Your Purpose” were the 
words: “The supreme purpose of the 
Sterling schools is the welfare of the 
childhood of Sterling.” ; 

Results are shown as follows in the 
elementary schools :— 

1. Every regular teacher a normal 
school or college graduate. 

2, Every teacher a member of the 
County, State and National Education 
Association. 

3. Schools carefully graded into 
ability groups by use of mental tests. 

4. A school operating on the threc- 
track basis, giving every child a 
chance to progress as his talent, abil- 
ity and ambition permit. 

5. Educational tests in use as aiis 
to improve quality of instruction. 

6. -A fully organized Junior High 
School with elective courses for spe- 
cial groups. 


7. Thoroughly equipped home eco-" 


nomics laboratory for Junior High 
School girls. 

8 Thoroughly equipped shop for 
Junior High School boys. 

9. Thoroughly equipped hand 
crafts department for fifth and sixth 
grade boys and girls. 

10. Special supervisors of art, 
music, physical training and health. 

In the secondary schools results are 
as follows :— 

1. Every teacher a college grad- 
uate. 

2. Every teacher a member of 
County, State and National Education 
Association. 

3. School accredited for college en- 
trance by North Central Association 
of Colleges and Secondary Schools. 

Elective courses adapted to 
aims and abilities of the student. 
. Vocational agriculture with 
state and federal financial aid. 

6. Vocational Home Economics 
with state and federal financial aid. 

7. Business courses enrolling 140 
students and training eighty per cent. 
of all office help employed in commun- 
ity. 
_ 8 Normal training course supply- 
ing twenty-two per cent. of rural 
teachers in Logan county. 

9. Special courses in printing, auto 


mechanics, concrete 
farm mechanics, etc. 

10. A well organized student body 
functioning efficiently in management 
and conduct of all student enterprises. 

Average daily atfendance for Sep- 
tember, October and November, 1921, 
was ninety-nine per cent. 


CONNECTICUT’. 

LITCHFIELD. The Litchfield En- 
quirer devoted over one-third of its 
columns of the December 22 issue to 
public school imnierests. Items  per- 
taining to the athletic, Red Cross and 
Christmas activities of the pups 
were printed on nearly every page of 
the paper. A very full account wes 
given of “All Schools Night.” This 
was under the auspices of the Parent- 
Teachers’ Association. There was 
also mention of the sewinz classes cf 
the Centre School and the prizes to be 
awarded for this work from the Cera 
Towne fund. 


construction, 


KANSAS. 

GARDEN CITY. The junior of 
this city is locally highly efficient and 
has contributed much toward national- 
izing the educational activities of the 
city. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

BOSTON, Late registration at the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
has brought the figures up to 3,432, 
which is a decrease of 103 from the 
figures of the last term. The junior 
freshman class totals 149 students, and 
includes new students as well as the 
freshmen who fell behind during the 
fall term. Out of the entire student 
body, only fifty received the dreaded 
“vote ten,” which means that the re- 
cipient must leave the institute be- 
cause of his scholastic standing. 

More than 300 New England school 
teachers have registered for the Frank 
Victor Thompson Memorial Lectures 
on Americanization which are being 
held at Boston University under the 
auspices of the School of Education. 
In order to give individual attention 
to the problems of the teachers, it has 
been found necessary to divide the 
classes into three groups, which mect 
every Saturday at 525 Boylston street. 

BOSTON. A new class for the 
study of advertising, being formed by 
the state division of university exten- 
sion, will be held at the State House. 

The course consists of twelve les- 
sons and lectures, dealing with the 
fundamental principles of advertising. 
It will be under the direction of 
Logan R. Dickie of Dickie-Raymond, 
who has had many years of selling, 
advertising and merchandising exper- 
ience. 

Enrollments, open to both men and 
women, were received at the first 
meeting on January 10. 

CHELSEA. The school comr-‘ttee 
has re-elected Edward H. Lowell as 
chairman. Mr. Lowell is starting his 
twenty-seventh year as a member of 
the committee. H. Raymond Carter 
was chosen vice-chairman and James 
J. Mocklar was elected delegate to tne 
board of aldermen. 

MEDFORD. The school commit- 
tee has organized with Professor 
Joseph W. Phelan of Technology 4s 
chairman, re-elected, and Joseph C-. 
Smith as secretary. The committce 
has voted to have the basement of the 
Brooks School fitted for manual train- 
ing classes, and to have the manuai 
training and cooking classes at the 
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Centre School abolished, so that these 
quarters can be used tor classrooms, 
the industrial classes will be tians- 
ferred from the Centre School to the 
Brooks and Dame schools. There will 
also be quarters for industrial classes 
in the basement of the High School 
Miss Ruth Cooper of Brockton has. 
been elected a teacher at the Osz20d 
School succeeding Miss Josephine 
Leighton, who has taken a positiva as. 
primary grade supervisor in Vermont. 
Orman E, Bassett has been appointed 
instructor of mathematics and science 
at the High School, succeeding the 
late principal emeritus, Leonard 
Manning, and Miss Irene M. Hall has 
been elected to teach English at the 
High School. 


MINNESOTA, 
ALEXANDRIA. Theodore Utne 


is superintendent of this city, and the 
recent reference to the part the teach- 
ers took in the budget making was 
misleading. The budget was made up 
during the month of August by the 
present superintendent and this was. 
adopted by the board of education. 
No teachers, however, were consulted. 
by either the superintendent or the 
board of education. As far e2- the 
teachers’ salaries were concerned, the 
budget simply called for the salaries 
at which the teachers were elected 
last spring. 


MISSOURI. 

COLUMBIA. The board of cura- 
tors of the University of Missouré 
has elected Dr. John Carleton Jones, 
president of the university to succeed 
Dr. A. Ross Hill, who resigned sev- 
eral months ago to become connected 
with the American Red Cross. Dr. 
Jones has been vice-president of the 
university since 1918, and has been 
connected with the university in one 
capacity for another for nearly forty 
years. Since 1900 he has served as 
dean of the college of arts and 
sciences. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE, 

DURHAM. New Hampshire Col- 
lege reopened for the winter on Jan- 
uary 4. The prospects are that the 
total enrollment will show an increase. 
Some miembers of the various classes 
have been dropped for failure in 
studies, but on the other hand a sood 
many new students will enter. No- 
table among these is a group of four- 
teen ex-service men sent here by the 
Federal Government to take a special 
course in forestry. 

HANOVER. Announcement is. 
made from the president's office that 
the General Education Board has. 
taken action appropriating forty thou- 
sand dollars for each of the next two 
years for the purposes of Dartmouth 
College. The money received 
will be used in defraying the heavy 
additional expense of increased sal- 
aries and increased instruction. 


NEW YORK. 

NEW YORK. Eight fellowships 
for women will be awarded for study 
in 1922 by the American Association 
of University Women. Announcemert 
of the conditions for this award, the 
thirtieth to be made by the association, 
has just been made at Columina Uni- 
versity by Margaret E. Maltby, asso- 
ciate professor of physics at Barnard 
College, Columbia, and chairman of 
the association’s committee on fellow- 
ships. 
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ESTABLISHED 1869 


THOUSANDS OF SCHOOLS USE HOLDEN BOOK COVERS. 


Which Wear Like Leather. 


SPRINGFIELD 


ooner Later 


YOU WILL HAVE TO FACE THE QUESTION 
OF PROVIDING RELIEF FOR THE INCREAS- 
ING COST OF FURNISHING FREE TEXT BOOKS 


MILES C. HOLDEN, President 


‘Waterproof and Weatherproof 


THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Thirteen thousanil American women 
are members of the association, which 
is working with similar organizations 
in England, France, Spain, Italy and 
Scandinavia to encouraze higher edu- 
cation for women and “lead ulti- 
mately to world peace through ac- 
quaintance.” Virginia C, Gildersleeve, 
dean of Barnard College, is chairman 
of the association’s committze on in- 
ternational relations. 


NEW YORK. In a bulletin being 
distributed to the public schools the 
bureau of reference, research, and 
statistics of the Department of Edu- 
cation suggests that the way to teach 
pupils to spell is to drill them upon 


“What does it profit a child,” asks the 
bulletin, “to be able to spell ‘silhou- 
ette,’ ‘terraqueous,” ‘auriferous,’ if he 
cannot _ spell ‘business, ‘separate,’ 
‘guess,’ ‘truly,’ etc?” 

The words that should be taught, 
and taught thoroughly, so that the 
pupils by every-day use would per- 
manently master them, “are the words 
which have been found to constitute 
the foundation vocabulary in ordinary 
English language.” The average writ- 
ing vocabulary of the eighth grade 
child is put at 2,500 words. The aim, 
it is suggested, should be to have all 
of the nupils know how to spell as 
many of these 2,500 words as possi- 


Textbooks used in the public schools 
of New York city which might be 
construed as containing passages 
tending to teach radicalism or social- 
ism to the pupils are being subjected 
to the censorship of the committee of 
twenty-one appointed by Dr. William 
L. Ettinger, superintendent of schools, 
to make a thorough search for any- 
thing in the school textbooks that 
might be deemed unfit for the young. 


NEW JERSEY. 


Public school teachers’ associations 
of New Jersey have again passed 
resolutions opposed to the continuance 
of secret fraternities in public educa- 


words they are using or will use. ble. tional institutions. 


THE PEACE 


By Ray Stannard Baker 


Tells the Secrets of the Paris Conference 
Written from President Wilson’s Private Papers 


The Authentic Account of the Doings of the Big Four 
SOME OF THE CHAPTERS ARE 


America’s Attitude on Disarmament Use of Submarines, Aircraft and Gas 

French and British Points of View Disarmament of the Small Nations 

Questions of Naval Disarmament Employment of Savage Troops in War 
This Notable History has just started in The Springfield Weekly Republican 


The News of the Week, Special Features and the Editorials of a Famous Newspaper 
in Addition, All For 


$1.50 PER YEAR—PRICE REDUCED 


ADDRESS TODAY 


The Republican, Springfield, Mass. 


FREE ONE MONTH ON TRIAL 
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TEACHERS 


AGENCIES. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


Boston, Mass., 2-A Park Street 
New (ork, N. Yo. 225 Fifth Ave. 


Pittsburgh, Pa., 549 Union Arcade Denver, Col., 317 Masonic Temple 
Aia., 809 Title Bldg, Portland Ore., 604 Journal Bldg. 


Syracuse, N. Y., 402 Dillays Bidg. Chicago, lll., 28 E. Jackson Bivd, Berkeley, Cal., 2161 Shattuck Ave. 


Philadelphia, 1420 Chestnut St. 


Kansas City, Mo., 1020 McGee St. 


Los Angeles, Cal., 510 Spring St. 


Send for circular and registration form free. 


Miss E. F. R, Manager 


MISS T. M. HASTINGS, Acting Manager 


THE EASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Reputation founded on thirty-one years ¢ successful experience. 


Batablished 1890 


BEACON STREET, BOSTON 


THE FICKETT TEACHERS’ 


‘2dward W. Fickett, Prop. 
Telephone Hay. 1678. 


AGENCY 


8 Beacon Street, Boston 
Established 1885. 


HACKENSACK. A school survey 
prepared by Dr. George D. Strayer of 
Columbia University gives full in- 
formation about the schools of this 


-city. 
“The board of education has issued 
-a circular in this connection, and 
among other things says :— 

“Few people can size up a school 
system. To do that requires years of 
study and wide observation of schools. 
The citizen who really wants to know 
must rely on the judgment of experts 
whom he can trust. The board of 
education realizes this and even those 
who have considered school problems 
for three years feel the need of expert 
advice. Therefore they called in an 
expert last spring, after taking much 
‘pains to select the best man. 

“Seven trained men, under the direc- 
tion of Dr. George D. Strayer of Co- 
‘lumbia University, spent a month in 
studying our schools and two months 
more were spent in preparing a report. 


The board of education believes that 
every citizen ought to know what the 
surveyors say about the schools.” 
Copies of this survey are available 
for any citizen for the asking. Every- 
one is being urged to get a copy and 


read it. 

GLOUCESTER COUNTY. _ The 
Parent-Teachers Association of this 
county maintains two girls of the 
county each year in the State Normal 
School. One man has for four years 
paid all the expenses of a rural May 
festival. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 

ASHEVILLE. So successful 
proved the first banquet tendered 
Asheville public school teachers by 
the local Kiwanis Club at the Battery 
Park hotel in this city, that plans 
have been laid to make this spread an 
annual affair. It will be known here- 
after as “Teachers’ Night,” and the 
100 or more teachers will be enter- 


# SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


TATE NORMAL SCHOO, 
S "SALEM, MASS. Coeduca- STATE NORMAL SCHOOL 
tional. Prepares teachers for the ERIDGEWATER, MASS. - 
elementary school, for the junior 


high school, and for the commercial 
department of the high school. J. A. 
PITMAN, Principal. 


Course for teachers in Junior High 
Schools. A. C. BOYDEN, Principal. 


RSON 
Gollege of Oratory 


HENRY LAWRENCE SOUTHWICK, President 
The largest school of Oratory, Literature and Pedagogy in America. 
‘It aims to develop in the student a knowledge of his own powers in ex- 


‘pression whether as 


a creative thinker or _ an 


interpreter. Degrees 


granted. Summer sessions. Catalogue and full information on application to 
HARRY SEYMOUR ROSS, Dean 


HUNTINGTON CHAMBERS 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Mr. Superintendent: 


pass examinations— 


sion. 


The Arlo Plan 


When you are discouraged because your upper grades show so 
little _power to grasp the meaning of a printed page, 
When you wonder why your high school graduates 


Remember that the ARLO PLAN and the ARLO books have a 
record of success in developing power for interpretation and expres- 


Used in over a thousand towns and cities. 
fer 3rd 4th gtades fer 4th Sth grades for Sth ~ 
or or or 
; 60 Cents SS Cents 6S Cents 
By Bertna B. and Ernest Copp 


THE ARLO PUBLISHING COMPANY 
NEWTON UPPER FALLS, MASS. 


fail to 
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tained in similar manner in the ho 
that better educational facilities a 


_ created through increased friend- 
ship and mutual esteem. 


OHIO 

This state has an organization 
known as “The Ohio League of 

eachers’ Organizations.” 

The Ohio League of Teachers’ Or- 
ganizations is an affiliation of class- 
room teachers, which secures to 
teachers the benefits of an inter- 
change of ideas and of keeping in 
touch with current educational mat- 
ters. The service which the league 
renders is similar to that rendered 
to physicians and lawyers through the 
medical and bar associations. 

Amie Inman, president durinz 1921, 
says that the league will work to bet- 
ter conditions of Ohio school children 
and teachers during the year, “This 
Ohio League of Teachers’ Organi- 
zations is working on broad _princi- 
ples of public service. Through stimu- 
lating the interest of parents and 
teachers not already members of the 
league during the coming year, we 
contemplate the accompiisiment cf 
real services to the children and the 
community.” 

MIDDLETOWN. The Chamber 
of Commerce recently gave its annual 
banquet to the teachers of Middle- 
town. More than 150 teachers, edu- 
cators and guests were present. 

For entertainment a symphony 
orchestra of more than twenty-five 
pieces, led by Frank Simon, formerly 
under Philip Sousa, consisting mostly 
of leading members of the Cincinnati 
Symphony Orchestra, rendered a bai- 
anced program of musical entertain- 
ment, varying from the militant notes 
of “The American Patrol” to some of 
the finest masterpieces of old world 
composition. 

L. T. Palmer was toastmaster of the 
evening in the absence of President 
Ash of the Chamber of Commerce, 
who was suddenly called out of the 
city. 

Delightful favors of personally en- 
graved pencil containers were given 
out during the banqueting. 

The speakers of the evening were 
Municipal Judge W. H. Todhunter, 
M. E. Danford, president of the board 
of education, D. E. Harlan, a member 
of the board, and Superintendent Sol- 
omon, of the public schools. In their 
talks to the teachers and educators all 
expressed an extreme optimism in the 
success of education in Middletown 
and the work of its teachers, and all 
Pointed to a bright future for edu- 
cation in this city. The teachers were 
highly complimented as the most eth- 
cient group in the state. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 

ALTOONA. Resolutions express- 
ing confidence in the administration of 
Dr. Thomas E. Finegan, head of the 
state department of education, en- 
dorsing his program and pledging him 
its support, were adopted by the de- 
partment of superintendence, Pern- 
svlyania State Educational Associa- 
tion. in annual convention here. The 
resolutions requested that the public 
give Dr. Finegan’s educational pro- 
gram an opportunity to prove its 
value. 

Officers of the department of su- 
perintendence were elected as _ fol- 
lows :— 
President, R. Laramy, Easton; 
vice-president, M. P. Benson, Lock 
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Haven; secretary, G. S. Miller, La- 
trobe; house of delegates, H. W. 
Dobb, Allentown. 

The high school department elected 
these officers: President, H. E. 
Weimer, Pittsburgh; vice-president, 
Charles C. Heil, Philadelphia; secre- 
tary, H. Ross Smith, Philadelphia; 
house of delegates, Miss. Minnie 
Stockton, Altoona. 


VIRGINIA. 


According to John B. Pierce, field 
agent for the Negro-County Agent 
work in Virginia, negro extension 
work will receive $43,000 in appro- 
priations from the State of Virginia 
in the year July, 1921, to June, 1922. 

This negro extension work in Vir- 
ginia is carried on in thirty counties 
by twenty-three farm and_ seven 
home-demonstration agents, with four 
district agents, all of whom are col- 
ored, under the direction of the Vir- 
ginia A. and M. College and Poly- 
teghnic Institute of Blacksburg and 
the United States Department of 
Agriculture co-operating. It reaches 
30,000 men, women and children an- 
nually. 

“When we began this demonstra- 
tion work,” Mr. Pierce said, “we had 


no local aid in any county. Now 
every county helps and eighty per 


cent. of this aid comes from public 
funds. The vital need of colored 
people is better home life.” 


In Place of Aqueducts 


The famous aqueducts of Rome 
seem very clumsy affairs compared 
with our modern engineering methods 
of building. There were nineteen 
aqueducts built by the Romans about 
200 B. C., having a total length of 381 
miles. Many of these were so well 
built that they stand to the present 
day. But the Romans were obliged 
to build aqueducts over hill and val- 
ley so that the water could flow by 
gravity. The modern method is to 
siphon water from one level to an- 
other. The Romans understood the 
principle of the siphon, but could not 
apply it, because they could not build 
pipes strong enough to stand the 
pressure of the water. Modern steel 
pipes have revolutionized the process 
and saved hundreds of miles of con- 
struction—Boys’ Life. 


A Frugal Postmaster 


The inhabitants of a small village 
were proud of their grocer as the first 
postmaster. But later complaints 
were heard that letters were not being 
sent off. The postoffice department 
sent an inspector to investigate. 

“What becomes of the letters posted 
here?” the inspector demanded, “the 
peonle say they aren't being sent off.” 

“Of course, they ain't,” was the re- 
sponse of the grocer as he pointed to 
a large and nearly empty sack in the 
corner. “Ain't sent it off cause it 
ain’t anywheres near full yet.” 


FOLK DANCES 


Games, Festivals, Pageants 


Send for illustrated circular with 
Tables of Contents of our 26 books. 


A. S. BARNES & CO. 


MS EAST 25TH ST. NEW YORK 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES A s 
“CAN YOU place me?” asks a teacher temporarily out of teaching. “If I 


were to come to Syracuse before the new term opens do yon . 
think you would be able to place me?’ To all such inquiries we reply that the 
opportunity is enough so that we feel we can place any teacher whom we can 
recommend, sooner or later. Today a candidate in Gleucester, Mass., 
registered six weeks, accepts a high school position in southern New York 
to begin at once. A Bucknell graduate, re-registered two months 
ago, accepts the head of mathematics department in a city high 
school. Write us for. further information and we ” 
will try to answer frankly your question—‘‘Can you PLACE ME? 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN TEACHERS AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, Manager 
313°321 East Washington Street, Syracuse, New York 


Albert Teachers’ Agency Boulevard, CHICAGO 


37th year. Promotion? Do you deserve it? Yes? Well, one of our thou- 
sand and one clients surely wants you. Send for booklet, “Teaching as a 
Business,” and learn how others advance. Be one of them. 
Other offices: 437 Fifth Ave., New York; Symes Building, Denver; 
Peyton Bullding, Spokane. 


25 East Jackson 


MERICAN. : TEACHERS’ AGENCY introduces to Colleges, 


superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors and 


Governesses, for every department of instruction; recommends good Schools 
to parents. Call on or address 


recommends teachers and has filled hun- 
dreds of high grade positions (up te 
$5,000) with excellent teachers. Estab-~ 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 
lished 1889 No charge t6 employers 
none for registration. If yow need » 


wherea teacher may be wanted, address H. 8. Kelicgg. 31 Unior Square. New York. 


SCHERMERHOR 


Established 1855 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY A superior agency for 


FIFTH AVENTE people. We 
Between 34th and 35th Streets register only reliable 
New York City candidates. Services 
CHARLES W.MULFORD. Prog. free to school officials 


THE CORLEW TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


RUFUS E. CORLEW GRACE M. ABBOTT 
Proprietor Manager 


120 BOYLSTON STREET 
Telephone Beach 6606 


BOSTON 11. MASS. 


WILLARD W. ANDREWS, Pres. F. WAYLAND BAILBY, Secy. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Inc. 


Supplies Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers 
Assists Teachers in Obtaining Positions 
We receive calls for teachers from every state in the Union and can 


certainly be of service to those who wish to teach and WHO ARE 
QUALIFIED TO DO GOOD WORK. 


81 CHAPEL STREET, ALBANY, N. Y. 


SEND FOR CIRCULARS 


We have unusual facilities for placing 
teachers in every part of the country 


6 Beacon St... Boston, Mass. 


ALVIN F. PEASE, 
Manger. 


WINSHIP 


TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY 


Long Distance Telephone 
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NEW BOOKS 


ON 
TIMELY EDUCATIONAL SUBJECTS 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF ARITHMETIC 


By Epwarp L, THORNDIKE, Professor of Educational Psychology, 
Teachers College, Columbia University 


Recognizing that the ordinary view of arithmetical learning is obscure or inadequate as to 
specific knowledge desired, terminology of instruction, and ability to apply what is learned in 
arithmetic to the quantitative problems of life, Dr. Thorndike has made a brilliant analysis of 
the subject of arithmetical teaching and study to show what has been done erroneously or inade- 
quately, and what should be done in reform. 


FUNDAMENTALS OF EDUCATION 


By Boyp H, Bone, Professor of Philosophy of Education, Ohio 
State University. Edited by William C, Bagley for THz MODERN 
TEACHERS’ SERIES 


ie 


— 


What should be the aims and ideals of a teacher’s effort? What should present day education 
attempt? What standards of value should determine the materials of the curriculum, the organi- 
zation of the school, the methods of instruction, the intimate and influential relations of the 
teacher with his pupils? A study of the philosophy of education will not answer all these ques- 
tions but it should do much to help the teacher to answer them for himself. Professor Bode 
has succeeded admirably in making quality the dominating feature of his book. 


A GUIDE TO THE TEACHING OF SPELLING : 


By HuGcu CLark Pryor, Northern Normal and Industrial School, 
Aberdeen, South Dakota, and Marvin SuMNERsS Pittman, Michigan 
State Normal College 


This book is an attempt to evaluate and make available for busy teachers the results of recent 
investigations and studies in the subject of spelling. It indicates clearly the possibilities and the ; 
difficulties of improvement in spelling, outlines the mode of procedure, and suggests the proper 
activation. 


TEACHING PUPILS TO THINK 


; By Junius Boraas, Professor of Education, St. Olaf College, 
Northfield, Minnesota 


This book is a discussion of thinking regarded as an efficient form of behavior, in relation to 
the proper training of young people along this line. In its psychology the book is in sympathy 
with the best modern teachings. 


It is written with simplicity and is eminently practical. The writer not only tells teachers 
what they ought to do, but tells them how to do it. One rarely reads a book for teachers that 
seems quite so fitted to the understanding of the ordinary mortal. The author makes himself one 
of the group he addresses. His message is not delivered from a pedestal. 


TO BE PUBLISHED AT AN EARLY DATE: 


Ingraham: THE COMMUNITY 
Davis: THE TECHNIQUE OF TEACHING 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY | 


NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
BOSTON DALLAS ATLANTA 
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